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RENT LAW’S CHANGES 


* 


FEW SHORTAGES NOW 





The Coal Miner . . . Guinea Pig for Labor Law Test? 
(See National Week) 
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| Imagination tortures brakes | 


TO BUILD A SAFER CAR FOR YOU 
A ceniaall 








Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


They borrowed winter to help you stop! 


Tuis is not a scene in an Eskimo ser- 
vice station The picture was taken 
in Detroit—and shows one of the 
experiments that helped bring about 
the latest important automobile brake 
improvement. 

The fur-collared man is an engi- 
neer, dressed to test this new kind 
of brake in the artificial winter of the 
Chrysler Corporation Cold Room. 

He steps on the brake pedal of a 
one-wheeled “‘test-car,”’ reads the 


sensitive instruments that tell how 
the new brake works at temperatures 
down to 20° below zero... and reports 
the results by microphone to another 
engineet outside the observation 
window. 

This was one of the experiments 
that led us to put the revolutionary 
new Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes on 
all our cars. It proved you can trust 
them in cold-weather driving. 

Other tests checked them in ex- 


thick dust and other 


treme heat, 


driving conditions. And thousands of 


miles of on-the-road testing showed 
them superior for all kinds of driving 


. . . they bring you the safety of 


easier brake control with 25% to 
30% less foot pressure! 

Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes are 
another result of the practical imagi- 
nation that has led to the exceptional 
value of the new Plymouth, Dodge, 


De Soto and Chrysler. 


.. .Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp’ heating, Cooling, Kefrigeraiion Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweid Products Mopat Parts & Accessories 
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ORTY years ago the typical American worked 

10 hours a day for $2. The employers made a 
profit. Even then some people screamed that the 
profit was wrong. If they had abolished it, what 
follows would never have happened, and wages 
would still be $2 a day. 


Employers invested their profits in better and 
better machinery which enabled the worker to 
produce more. Out of this greater production the 
worker got more. The employer still made a profit, 
which he continued to invest in still better machinery 
which continued to increase each worker’s produc- 
tion, out of which he continued to get higher wages. 


The average American wage has gone from $2 
for a 10-hour day to $9 for an 8-hour day, all in 
forty years, giving the American worker by far the 
highest standard of living in the world. It would 
never have happened if American business had not 





Why it is important to you that your 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES; MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





company should make a profit 


had profits to invest in continuously better equip- 
ment for its workmen. 


The day this process stops in a factory, progress 
stops. Competitive factories continue to progress; 
new equipment bought out of profits improves their 
products and reduces their cost. Soon the first factory 
is making no sales; without sales there can be no 
production and no jobs at all. 


A great labor leader knew what he was talking 
about when he said, “The worst crime against 
working people is a company which fails to operate 
at a profit.” 
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Veterans’ benefits. Congressional 
committees approved four measures to 
give veterans additional benefits. The 
House Armed Services Committee ap- 
proved a cash-payment plan for terminal- 
leave bonds. The Senate Labor Commit- 
tee reported out a measure to raise ceil- 
ings on pay and allowances for veterans 
in job training from $175 to $200 per 
month for single veterans and from $200 
to $250 a month for veterans with de- 
pendents. The Senate Committee also ap- 
proved: a bill to raise educational al- 
lowances from $65 to $75 per month for 
single veterans, from $90 to $105 a month 
for veterans with one dependent and to 
$120 for veterans with more than one de- 
pendent; another bill to provide $1,600 
cars for veterans who have lost use of one 
leg or arm or who are blind. 

Meanwhile, Veterans’ Administration re- 
vealed that about 200,000 cases of sus- 
pected fraud on the part of veterans ap- 
plying for benefits have been referred 
to U.S. district attorneys throughout the 
country. VA also reported that the Gov- 
ernment is trying to collect $43,000,000 
in benefit overpayments made through 
administrative errors. 


Transport. The nation’s railroads asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
freight rate increases averaging 16 per 
cent to defray higher operating costs. 
Eastern railroads also asked for authority 
to make reduced round-trip fares effective 
at distances of 200 miles or more rather 
than 100 miles as at present. ICC ruled 
that shippers’ claims for overcharges 
against freight forwarders must be filed 
within two years from date of shipment 
if the forwarder insists. 


Army enlistments. President Truman 
approved a bill lowering the minimum 
age of Army volunteers from 18 to 17 
years, where there is written parental con- 
sent. Original enlistees can sign up for 2, 
3, 4, 5 or 6-year terms, compared with the 
1 or 3-year enlistments previously open. 
One-year enlistments are eliminated for 
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the future. Soldiers in the first three pay 
grades will be permitted to re-enlist for 
unspecified periods on a career basis, re- 
ceiving a $50 bonus for each additional 
year of service. 


Postage rate. Congress made perma- 
nent the postage rate of 3 cents an ounce 
for first-class mail, both local and non- 
local. A new law continuing the 3-cent 
rate sets no expiration date. Up to this 
time. Congress had set a time limit each 
time the 3-cent rate was authorized. The 
new law makes no change in fourth-class 
mail rates and registry and other fees. 


Construction. New construction during 
the first six months of 1947 reached an esti- 
mated total of $5,356,000,000, or 40.1 per 
cent more than in the corresponding period 
last year. Commerce Department’s report 
emphasized that total new building dur- 
ing June of this year amounted to $1,062,- 
000,000, or 10.9 per cent higher than in 
May. The Department said this was a 
more than seasonal upswing in con- 
struction activity. By types of building, 
the record for first half of 1947 was: pri- 
vate construction, $4,115,000.000, includ- 
ing, among other types, $1,883,000.000 in 
homes and $1.517,000,000 in nonresidential 
building; public construction, $1,241,000,- 
000, including $415,000,000 for highways. 


Food exports. The White House issued 
a report hailing success of the U.S. food- 
export program in the year ended June 
30. but warning that substantial food ship- 
ments must continue. Distribution of 
nearly 18,500,000 long tons of food exports 
—largest amount of food ever sent abroad 
by one country in a year—was pictured as 
follows: Zones occupied by U.S. and Brit- 
ish armies in Europe received 3,481,000 
tons; the United Kingdom, 1,652,000 tons; 
Italy, 1,349,000 tons; all the rest of Eu- 
rope, 3,233,000 tons. Europe, thus, took 
slightly more than half of all food ex- 
ported. Japan and Korea received 1,642,- 
000 tons; the Philippines, 523,000 tons; 
China, 238,000 tons. 
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MELTING SCRAP LEAD from discarded telephone cable. It is smelted and refined at a Western Electric plant for reuse as cable sheathing. 
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‘The salvaging of worn-out equipment has That means better, quicker service for every- 
always been important in the telephone — one. It also brings telephone service nearer 
business. It’s more important than ever to those who may have been waiting for a 


right now. long time. 


For it isn’t just so many pounds or tons of | So salvaging is more than salvaging these days. 


lead and copper and zinc and steel that It’s the voice of a friend. A hurry-call to the 


doctor. A visit with someone in a distant city. 
Every bit of recovered material helps to | Somebody’s link with everything and every- 
relieve shortages and enables us to build body, everywhere. 


more of the telephone equipment that is 
so urgently needed. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


, Ohio ° ° 
come out of it. It’s telephone service. 
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They got more work. Newton used his 
room as a “private office” where he Rea 
planned his next day’s calls and did They didn’t lose 


other work without interruption. daytime hours. While Newton slept, he 


was on his way 


Go Tallman 


Ananle Nast, \ "aertsoe, “tt 
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any of his productive 


to his next call. They had a better representative. 
When Newton stepped off the train, 
right in the heart of Cleveland, he was 
rested, shaved, and rarin’ to go! 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 











NEW CAR NEWS! Modern, all-room Pullman cars with many new 
conveniences are now in service on some railroads, now being 
built for others. And they give you even greater comfort and 
convenience as Pullman gets you where you're going safely —on 
dependable railroad schedules. © 1947, THE PULLMAN compat 
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AA The way things are working out, this much is quite clear: 
. A tax cut is coming on individual incomes earned after Jan. 1, 1948. 





Taxes will be cut about 20 per cent for the average person. 

Tax reduction for individuals will lower the chance of other changes in tax 
laws effective during 1948. Husbands and wives probably will not be given a 
chance to divide 1948 incomes for tax purposes. 

Taxpayers will part with about $4,000,000,000 less next year than this. 








Before cheering over a tax cut, there are other things to think about. 
Rents are to rise quite sharply for tenants, at least 15 per cent. 
Fuel will cost more. Coal will rise 50 cents or more a ton to pay the 
higher wages of miners. Fuel oil very probably will go up, too. 
Food is going to continue to be high priced for some time. There is no sign 

of any sharp markdown in the price of clothing, either. 

Living-cost rises, in other words, probably will offset any tax savings for 
? many people. Really important savings, Savings out of which there can be enough 





dollars to pay for higher living standards, will wait on price declines. 


* Yet there are to be some early windfalls for a good many people. 
Coal miners, where working, are to get about $6 a week extra, cash. 
Wheat growers will get about $2,800,000,000 for this year's bumper crop. 
It wasn't so long ago when they would have cheered at $800,000,000. 
Veterans almost surely are to get the right, after September 1, to cash 
$2,000,000,000 in terminal-leave bonds. That will be quick spending money. 
Veterans in school very probably are to get a raise in allowance from $65 
to $75 for single veterans, from $90 to $105 for married and to $120 for veterans 
with more than one dependent. On-job-training ceilings may be raised. 











All in all, however, things are becoming quite mixed up. 

Prices are tending to be held high in face of some declines in demand. 

Production is being cut here and there in order to hold prices. 

Layoffs, small but significant, are being reported in manufacturing. Jobs 
may become scarcer when farm employment shrinks, when construction is cut back 
during winter, as it is going to be. 

Danger signals are being noted in the midst of a continuing boom, 
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A big danger signal lies in this situation: 


ntative. 

1e train, U.S. goods are being sold abroad at a $17,400,000,000 annual rate. 

, he was U.S. is buying goods from abroad at a rate of $5,700,000,000. 

go! Dollars are being used up by foreign nations at a rate of $11,700,000,000 a 


year in order to buy goods made in U.S. That can't go on much longer. As a re- 
sult: (1) U.S. must loan or give many more dollars; (2) U.S. must find a way to 
ES FAST! buy more from abroad; (3) other nations must reduce purchases in U.S. 

All three of those things probably will occur. 
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There's no chance now to back away from supplying dollars to Europe. 
any new 
w being 
‘ort and 
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JLLMAN compant 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


U.S. held out the offer. Russia spurned it. Now there is no turning back. 

With the world definitely split in two..... 

War remains a distant prospect. Why is explained on pages 13 and 15. 

U.S. aid for Western Europe, however, becomes a No. 1 commitment. 

Britain and France split with Russia to go along with U.S. U.S. now is not 
in any position to turn its back on Britain and France. 

Russia will go her own way in her own part of the world. 

Russia openly threatens, though, to strive to sabotage any plans for the re- 
vival of Western Europe. That means use of Communist parties in France, in 
Italy, in other countries to stir strife, strikes, trouble of all kinds. 

A divided world, now assured, will be uneasy, shaky, not stable. 











What it all adds up to, essentially, is this: 

Industry in Europe will be restored, integrated, put to work. 

A restored European industry will involve a restored German industry. Ger- 
man coal and German steel are the heart of European industry. German skills are 
the highest. Western Germany, aS a result, is to get a chance to come back. 

A basis for control of German industry, a basis for freer exchange of goods 
inside Europe, a basis for currency stabilization will have to be worked out by 
the nations of Europe themselves. 

U.S. then is to be called upon to underwrite the reconstruction. 











Cost of this operation to U.S. will be at least $10,000,000,000, probably 
much more. That's the estimate of a Republican committee in Congress. 

Cost over and above funds now available is set at $7,000,000,000 for the 
years 1948 and 1949. That is the need as outlined after European nations use 
resources they have and use the World Bank. It is based on an estimate that 
nations will buy here only $6,000,000,000 a year more than they sell. 

Actually, costs will run much above the amount suggested unless exports 
from U.S. are reduced sharply from their present levels. A cut in exports will 
remove some of the underpinning for the present boom in business. 

You get on page 11 the story of what U.S. goods are being sold abroad. 





Tax reduction will not be barred by added dollars for Europe. 

Goods will not become scarcer, either. Exports are about as high as they 
are to go now, with the next turn down even with a new program. 

Rationing is not to be revived to assure more goods for Europe. 

It even is possible that the new program will not create a problem or budget 
balancing. In the year ended June 30, nearly $6,000,000,000 was put up by U.S. 
in various international programs. The amount this year won't be more. 





Just to give you a little perspective of budgets: 

In 1930, the federal budget was balanced for the last time in 17 years. 
Outgo was $3,440,000,000. Income was $4,178,000,000. Surplus was $738,000,000. 

In 1947, the budget was balanced again. Outgo was $42,505,000,000. Income 
was $43,259,000,000. Surplus was $754,000,000. 

Expenditures in 1947 were more than 10 times those of 19350, but still a bal- 
anced budget was achieved. Taxpayers in 1947 fiscal year paid in more than 10 
times as many dollars out of a total income only about twice as large. 

The business of carrying on Government is very much more expensive than in 
the past, even than it was in New Deal days, and is to stay that way. 

In this new fiscal year started July 1, spending might be reduced as low as 
$54,000,000,000 with no new program of foreign aid. With foreign aid, it might 
reach $37,000,000,000. Income with any business setback would be more than 
$39,000,000,000. A tax cut would about eat up that difference. 

A balanced budget in this new year is far from a sure thing. 








See also pages 18, 22, 24, 32. 
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THAT ALMOST HAPPENED! 
(WHAT IF IT HAD BEEN your caR!) 











| THE TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 








I, “My wife and I were enjoying a 6500- 

mile Western trip—our long-awaited 
postwar vacation,” says this Washington 
attorney. ““We were cruising along an irri- 
gated valley bottom, when a tire blew out 
with a bang!” 
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¥ ‘ Rae ne aR = , 
é What happened? Was there a sudden 3. No! Nothing happened — thanks to § Here’s why there was no lurch. Only 
lurch? A violent swerve? Did the blow- LifeGuard Safety Tubes! The car con- the outer chamber of the LifeGuard blew 


outsend the car skidding and twisting across tinued as smoothly as ever, until the driver out—the inner chamber retained enough 
he road to end in tragedy? brought it to a safe, straight-line stop. air for a safe, smooth stop. 





= CAN have LifeGuard protection 


HOW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE now by installing them in your pres- 












ent car, and switching them to tires of 
the same size when you get your new 
car. For LifeGuard Safety Tubes, in 
at sizes available, can be used in any make 
ee? of tire, new or now in service. 
oemmnes wae LPECUARD Tuses This—plus the fact that LifeGuards 
ko ‘ ei — ic Whi Eien eee —. outlast as many as three sets of tires— 
- Ordinary tubes - Instantly both R he LifeGuar - Reserve of air in ae . beats ey 
have but one air _ tire and tube go flat, Tube has two air emergency inner makes them the cheapest, as well as the 
chamber. When tire frequently throwing chambers. Incaseof chamber supports safest, tube equipment. 
blows, tube blows car out of control. blowout, only outer _—_car long enough for 7 : : 
too. chamber gives way. _a safe, smooth stop. So, stop in at your Goodyear dealer’s 
without delay. 
; ? in sizes avai ) ce of tir 2>w or now in service. : . 
LifeGuards, in sizes available, fit any make of tire, new or now in sé € You can't get oan protection to save 





LifeGuard T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


your life! 


4.40 i} PY E AR makes a blowout harmless with 
LiFEGUARD SAFETY IUBES 
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I got an 85-acre 
premium by RB. F. D.* 


Strange how those things happen! I 
read one article in Capper’s Farmer, 
and before long I had 85 more acres of 
profits. That’s what confidence in a 
magazine will do. Here’s the story: 

I was growing only 15 acres of po- 
tatoes. The yields per acre were too 





small to make any more worth while. | 
Then came that article. It was about a | 
scientific system some Pennsylvania | 


farmers were using. And they were 
getting big yields! 

I sent in for the booklet. I had to 
modify some of their practices to meet 
local conditions. But mostly I followed 
instructions—especially on spraying 
and fertilizing. 

That system just about doubled my 
yields. Now I’m raising 100 to 120 
acres a year. Potatoes are big busi- 
ness now—thanks to that article and 
my confidence in Capper’s Farmer! 


*Based on an actual case history from 
Capper’s Farmer files 


Throughout Mid-America, 1,300,000 top 
farm families depend on Capper’s Farmer 
—for pleasure, for profitable ideas, and for 
helpful suggestions that really work. That’s 
why ads in Capper’s Farmer have such 
selling power. 






The Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 





TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT build an amusement or 
recreational project costing more than 
$2,500 unless you get a federal permit. 
This restriction is included in regula- 
tions issued by the Housing Expediter to 
govern new construction under the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947. The regula- 
tions also deal with the 30-day preference 
to be given veterans of Warld War II 
in buying or renting new homes and apart- 
ments. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
an income tax on debentures that you 
receive in exchange for old stock in a cor- 
poration if the recapitalization serves no 
business purpose for the corporation. A 
circuit court of appeals rules in one case 
of this kind that the recapitalization did 
not result in a tax-free reorganization, and 
that the debentures issued in the exchange 
were taxable income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an industrial user of 
sugar, count on an increase in your allot- 
ment. The Sugar Rationing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
authorizes a 10 per cent base increase in 
these sugar quotas for the third quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, count 
on getting a back-pay suit, under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, transferred 
from a State court to a federal court. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that the 
suing employe is entitled to have his claim 
heard in the State court where the action 
originally was filed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher freight 
rates on a number of items that you ship 
by transcontinental rail and intercoastal 
ships. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorizes an increase of 5 per cent 
in transcontinental rail rates and 644 per 
cent in intercoastal water rates for about 
60 commodities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain premium 
payments for increased production of 
pig iron until December 31. The Office of 
the Housing Expediter announces plans 
for continuing these payments. At the 
same time, the premium-payment plan for 
cast-iron soil pipe is discontinued. 


YOU CANNOT import lumber and 
lumber products into the United State 
duty free after August 14. In an executive 
order, the President restores tariff duties 
for these imports, which have been al. 
lowed entry free of duty since last 
October. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in 
come tax on your collection of a previ: 
ously charged-off bad debt when you re 
ceive payment from an insurance policy 
put up as collateral for the debt, provided 
that you are not named as beneficiary in 
the policy. A circuit court of appeals rule 
that collection of a debt under such ci 
cumstances results in taxable income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, now obtaina 
loan or purchase agreement from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. on your 1947 
wheat crop. These loans and agreements 
are made available by CCC after the De 
partment of Agriculture announced 4 
wheat price support at a national average 
of $1.83 a bushel for the 1947 crop. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably lay off a veteran, 
who has been reinstated in his former job, 
if your plant discontinues the particu. 
lar type of work in which he is employed. 
A federal district court tells one em- 
ployer that he is not required by the 
Selective Service Act to shift such a vet: 
eran to another job of either higher a 
lower status. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in setting up a frust, exer 
cise broader powers over the trust than 
formerly was possible without having to 
pay a tax on its income. The Bureau d 
Internal Revenue issues amendments to 
income tax regulations interpreting severd 
Supreme Court decisions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to answer claims 
for back wages, filed by your employe 
under the old Fair Labor Standards Act. 
on the ground that the new Portal-to-Por- 
tal Act invalidates the claims. You cat, 
however, base your defense against a sui! 
for back pay on provisions in the new lav 
These rulings are handed down by a fet 
eral district court in denying an employer! 
petition to dismiss the complaints. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings @ 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus c« 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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Commercial shipping on the high seas and inland waterways is now freed by radar from delays caused by bad weather. 


RCA Redar-— enables ships fo see through 


With shipboard radar, developed and 
produced by engineers of the Radioma- 
rine Corporation of America—a service 
of RCA—a pilot watches a viewing 
screen (similar to a television screen) 
that shows a clear, maplike picture of 
the area under observation. 

With this radar picture he can safely 
pass through heavy fogs that would 
ordinarily force the most experienced 
pilots to anchor, sometimes for days at 
a time. 

The same research at RCA Labora- 
tories that contributed to the achieve- 
ment of radar—are constantly applied 
to all RCA products and services to 


keep them at the top in their fields. And 
when you buy an RCA Victor radio, 
television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, phonograph record or 
radio tube, you know you are getting 
one of the finest products of its kind 
science has achieved. “Victrola” T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A cordial invitation is extended to you 
to visit the new RCA Exhibition Hall, 
386 W. 49 St., Radio City, New York, 
open daily and Sunday—free admission. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over the NBC network. 


fog 
darkness 
storms 


A twelve-inch screen reveals ob- 
jects as close as 80 yards—or as far 
away as 50 miles! Ultra high-fre- 
quency radio beams detect the 
objects and picture them on the 
screen. For details, write to Radio- 
marine Corporation of America, 


75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 

















ELTA Manufacturing Division, Rockwell Man- 
D ufacturing Company, Milwaukee — makers of 
the famous Delta Power Tools — benefit by the cost- 
cutting advantages of the i‘railer method in their 
delivery* set-up. 


With Fruehauf Trailers on the job, loads go up 
tremendously. It’s a fundamental facte that a truck 
can pull far more than it is designed to carry. Thus, 
Trailers coupled to your trucks double, even triple, 
their hauling capacities and by so doing reduce oper- 
ating costs. One trip can then move as much goods 





as two or three. 


















But this is only part of the saving Trailers afford. 


Transportation costs are further reduced by the use 
of Trailers in “Shuttle” operation. This means that 
one truck can handle several Trailers. One Trailer is 
left standing for loading, another at the unloading 
point, while the truck is in transit with a third. Thus, 
power units can work steadily. This operation is a 
big time-saver for equipment and driver. 


By employing this efficient method, Delta keeps 
tools rolling to customers and supplies pouring in to 
feed production lines on a time-table schedule. 


If you are not familiar with the fact that Trailers can help 
put your business in a better competitive position, now is a 
good time to call in a Fruehauf representative or a profes- 
sional hauler to go over your transportation costs with you. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 66 Factory Service Branches 














Fruehauf Aerovan pulled by Diamond T Tractor. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS (09°? trensporation” 


nteeinnenenscttnesiiiis % Seer ee 
wien 





*Harold Klein Cartage Company owns and operates the Fruehaufs 

serving Delta. Klein reports that he maintains an_ efficient 
“Shuttle” system with 17 Trailers to only 6 Tractors. With this 
fleet he keeps goods moving for several Milwaukee plants. 
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EFFECT ON NATION’S PROSPERITY 
OF WHAT U.S. SELLS OVERSEAS 


Four-Year Plan’s Aim of Supporting Exports to Prevent Recession 


Share of autos, gasoline, 
iron and steel, cotton, coal 
that foreign countries get 


A flood of goods pouring out of the U.S. 
into foreign countries is keeping the busi- 
ness boom alive in this country. With any 
great slowing in these exports, business 
will fall off, unemployment will rise and 
prices will decline. 

A four-year plan of aid for Europe is 
related to that fact. The purpose of the 
plan is to assure the outside world a 
steady supply of dollars. A steady supply 
of dollars is needed to finance exports at 
the present level in order to provide other 
countries with the goods required for their 
post war recovery. 

At present, U.S. factories and farms are 
supplying U.S. people with most of the 
things they want and are making available 


HOW MUCH OF WHAT WE MAKE IS 

















<— TOTAL U.S. OUTPUT —— 


7.9% 





COAL 











PASSENGER CARS 


another $17,400,000,000 worth of goods, 
on an annual basis, for shipment abroad. 
One out of every 14 U.S. workers is em- 
ployed full time producing goods and ser- 
vices for use in other countries. 

Yet, with unprecedented demand for 
goods at home and record exports, the rate 
of output in industry still is declining a bit. 
There are cutbacks in textiles, machinery, 
transportation equipment, other industries. 

The new foreign-aid plan will be in- 
tended in part to keep exports moving so 
that goods will not back up at home, clog- 
ging markets. Idea will be not to add 
more exports, but to keep the export 
volume somewhere near its present record 
level. Another aim is to direct exports so 
their use will contribute to an orderly re- 
vival abroad. 

The world is getting, even now, an 
impressive volume of many types of prod- 
ucts from the U.S. Yet this volume, ex- 























IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


TRUCKS 





cept for some farm products, represents a 
relatively small proportion of total output. 

Automobiles, in greater demand than 
any other U.S. product at home, are being 
shipped abroad at the rate of about 250,- 
000 a year. That is nearly 8 per cent of a 
production that in 1947 will exceed 3,600,- 
000. Auto parts going abroad account for 
another slice of the industry’s production. 
But if all U.S. cars were sold at home 
there still would not be nearly enough to 
meet demand, and markets abroad would 
be sacrificed for the future. 

Trucks are going into export at a much 
higher rate than passenger cars. More than 
one out of every five trucks produced is 
moving to the export market. Foreigners, 
at present rate of purchase, will get nearly 
300,000 U.S. trucks this year. 

Tires are abundant at home, at reduced 
prices. Exports at the rate of 4,590,000 
casings and 3,600,000 inner tubes a year 


SOLD ABROAD 































WHEAT RAW COTTON 





PERCENTAGE OF U.S. OUTPUT BEING EXPORTED (Annual Rate) 
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-Herblock in Washington Post 
‘OKAY TO GO TO THE FIRE?’ 
An unplanned pouring from the U. S.... 


are not making a dent in stocks for Ameri- 
can users. 

Motor fuels shipped abroad amount to 
about 6 per cent of production in this 
country. Gasoline shortages are not blamed 
on exports. The trouble lies in shortages of 
transportation to get the gasoline to in- 
land areas as fast as it is used. As to crude 
oil, exports, up to April, were more than 
offset by imports. 

lron and steel have been very short at 
home, holding up automobiles and other 
durable goods of the kind that people 
most want. About one out of every 10 tons 
of steel produced is going abroad from the 
mills. Exported machinery and other prod- 
ucts containing steel represent another 
portion of the available steel that for- 
eigners are getting. Yet about 55,000,000 
tons of finished steel remains for use in 
this country. 

Industrial machinery is being sent out 
at the rate of $1.200,000,000 worth a year. 
Some specific exports in first three months 
of this vear were these: 466 power shovels 
for excavating: 1,117 concrete mixers: 960 
bulldozers; 4,071 lathes: 2,602 drilling 
machines: 13,061 centrifugal pumps. The 
machine-tool industry estimates that fully 
20 per cent of its current output is going 
abroad. Yet demands in U.S. are largely 
being met at the same time. 

Farm equipment is wanted badly in 
Europe, too, and exports are at the rate of 
about $700,000.000 a year now. First- 
quarter records this year show shipments 
of 26,175 tractors: 27,694 harvesting ma- 
chines such as combines and mowers; 110,- 
693 plows and other cultivating imple- 
ments. Farm-machinery exports took 
about 10 per cent of total output last 
year and U.S. farmers found it difficult 
to get machines they wanted. Now, the in- 
dustry reports an outlook for a buyers’ 
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market by the end of this year even if ex- 
ports go a little higher. 

Typewriters and other office machines 
are eagerly sought by other nations. 
About 91,816 typewriters and 23,345 ac- 
counting machines were exported in the 
first three months of 1947. 

Locomotives are moving out to foreign 
countries at the rate of 1,400 a year; 
freight-car shipments are up to the annual 
rate of about 53,000, and railroad passen- 
ger cars to 400. That is a sizable load for 
U.S. equipment makers when the U.S. is 
having railroad troubles of its own. 

Coal shipments, nearly all to Europe, 
are at the rate of 50,000,000 tons a year, 
which is only 6.4 per cent of U.S. output. 
Any slowdown in coal mining in this coun- 
try would cut off coal exports at once. 

Chemicals are another basic U.S. ex- 
port reaching very large proportions now. 
U.S. has replaced Germany as the world’s 
chemicals supplier. Fertilizer shipments 
are at the rate of about 1,200,000 tons a 
year; paint pigments, mostly carbon black, 
are going out at the rate of 240,000 tons a 
year; agricultural and household insecti- 
cides are urgently needed abroad and the 
U.S. is shipping out about 500,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Lumber exports are taking less than 5 
per cent of U.S. output. Around 270.- 
500,000 board feet of sawmill products 
were exported in the first three months 
this vear, plus telephone poles, railroad 
ties and $17,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured-wood products. However, lumber no 
longer is much of a supply problem in the 
U.S., except for select grades, and prices 
have declined on the domestic market. 

Generally, what appears to be happen- 
ing is that exports are taking the upper 
margin of production in durable-goods 
industries. That is holding orders up and 
enabling industry to maintain operations 
at a high level in most lines, with prices 
firm and profits good. A cut in exports 
could result in surpluses in some lines. 

Food exports are taking a large slice 
of farm production, but, even so, people 
in the U.S. are eating better than people 
anywhere else. 

Wheat exports are taking 30 per cent 
of the 1946 crop and probably will drain 
off at least that large a share of the 1947 
crop. Out of the 1,265,000,000 bushels 
harvested last autumn, 385,000,000 bushels 
are being sent abroad. 

Corn exports, a much smaller percent- 
age of the crop than wheat exports, 
amount to only 125,000,000 bushels out of 
a 3,288,000,000-bushel crop. If the corn 
crop is smal] this year, there will be pres- 
sure to raise wheat exports. That pres- 
sure, however, will run into competition 
from farmers keeping a larger portion of 
their wheat to feed livestock, if corn sup- 
plies are not abundant. 

Meat exports are relatively insignificant 
now, and other countries are saving their 


—USDA 
FOOD FOR FOREIGNERS 
... is related to Europe’s slow recovery 


dollars for more needed things, buying 
much less than the 3 per cent of U.S. 
meat production they were offered by 
Government allocation. Out of 82,359,000 
pounds of meat products shipped overseas 
in first quarter, 1947, nearly 42 per cent 
was horse meat; only 7 per cent was beef 
and 14 per cent was pork. U.S. meat sup- 
plies, on a per capita basis, will be about 
153 pounds this vear. 

Clothing exports are small, in finished 
goods, but extremely heavy in raw mate- 
rials and in the machinery that makes 
clothing. Raw-cotton shipments are at the 
rate of 4,824,000 bales a year, when 
cotton stocks in the U.S. are at an all- 
time low. Textile-machinery shipments are 
moving out at the rate of $85,000,000 a 
year. First-quarter shipments included 
20,173 home-type sewing machines, about 
one out of every seven made, and 15,584 
of the larger industrial sewing machines. 

The world is slow to get back on its 
feet and to restore living standards to pre- 
war levels, even with the vast flow of 
goods from the United States. This slow 
recovery is due in major part to the bar- 
riers placed in the way of revival of in 
dustry in Germany and Japan, Germany 
in particular. 

The four-year plan for U.S. aid to 
the outside world will be aimed at allocat- 
ing exports from this country to other 
nations on the basis of priority so that 
European industry, and: ybe Japanese 
industry, can be put back to work ata 
level high enough to permit a_ gradual 
raising of standards of living and a return 
more nearly to normal. At present, ex- 
ports are pouring out of U.S. on an ur 
planned basis, with much resulting waste 
and much delay in restoring the industry 
of other countries to a self-sustaining 
basis. 
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WHY U.S.-SOVIET WAR IS DISTANT 


Military View That 10-20 Years Is Needed to Build Superior Offense 


Stalemate until research 
can develop weapons fast 
enough to elude defenses 


A clear break of the world into two 
spheres, occurring now, is not to mean im- 
mediate war, or even war within five years. 
War is not entering present calculations, 
in spite of mounting political strains, be- 
cause neither the United States nor Russia 
is in a position to gain a clear-cut mili- 
tary victory. 

The latest failure at Paris to find a basis 
on which Russia can co-operate with the 
United States and with nations of Western 
Europe will add to tensions between the 
two worlds. Hope of co-operation, in fact, 
appears nearly gone. 

Each of these worlds possesses weapons 
that seem to provide a military defense 
against the other. Neither has weap- 
ons that assure the offensive superi- 
ority needed for success against the 
other. War will wait at least as long 
as it takes to weapons 
that give some assurance of victory. 

That, at least, is the appraisal made 
by the military leaders of this country. 

Russia immensely 
powerful land army, backed by almost 
unlimited reserves of man power. The 
Soviet Union, if it wanted war, could 
overrun the European continent. Rus- 
sia, however, lacks a navy that could 
comand sea routes to the Western 
Hemisphere. She also lacks air weap- 
ons that could penetrate U.S. defenses. 

The U.S. possesses a Navy com- 
manding the seas. It has some long- 
range bombers and the means of pro- 
ducing many more. It possesses the 
atomic bomb. But the bomber that 
could deliver an atomic bomb through 
defenses now available is not yet in 
sight. Jet fighters, radar-controlled 


devise new 


possesses an 


missiles and improved antiaircraft 
guns are making the present big 


bomber relatively obsolete as an offen- 
sive weapon against a powerful mili- 
tary nation. 

The result is something of a stale- 
mate, in which defense has caught up 
with offense in modern war and mili- 
tary planners are counting on the de- 
velopment of new weapons. It is doubt- 
ful, for example, if bombers of World 
War II, against the defense that is 
how possible, could have blasted either 
Germany or Japan to submission. 

Both sides, thus, are concentrating 
® research into what promises to 
be the major weapons of the future. 
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A new arms race, resulting from this 
research, is to be almost wholly within 
the field of guided missiles. Such weapons 
include a wide variety of pilotless aircraft 
and flying bombs that are guided to their 
targets by other aircraft, by radio-radar 
control, or by target-seeking devices with- 
in the missile itself. 

Basic idea is to develop a weapon that 
can travel faster than sound to outrun any 
present defense and also can 
span up to 5,000 miles to blast enemy 
cities and strategic areas with atomic war- 
heads. But other types of guided missiles 
are needed, too. The Army wants a fast, 
sure-fire weapon against high-speed jet 
fighters and bombers and one that can 
knock out enemy concentrations with ac- 
curacy up to 100 miles away. The Navy 
wants short-range missiles for use against 
shores, ships and planes when those tar- 


measures, 
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ROCKET TEST 


...the researchers are working overtime 


gets are out of sight. And, for future de- 
fense, guided missiles are needed that can 
shoot down other guided missiles. 

It is in this whole field that develop- 
ment is to center as each of the two worlds 
seeks a means of perfecting its defense, and 
a means of defeating the other if attacked. 
Both may find no gain in this kind of race. 
Yet the race now is getting under way. 
Russia is spending $1,226,000,000 this year 
for military research, a large share of it in 
guided missiles. She has more than 500 
German scientists, mostly experts in- large 
rockets and jet missiles. Soviet test mis- 
siles are reported flying over her neighbor- 
ing countries. The U.S., in turn, is giving 
top priority to development of guided mis- 
siles, has established four major testing 
centers and a dozen smaller ones over the 
country, is spending an estimated $500,- 
000,000 on research and test models. 

A progress report shows this: 

Research, to date, has produced 
no known missile that travels faster 
than sound and that can be guided 
after it leaves the ground, and no 
supersonic missile with a range of 
more than about 350 miles. 

Problem of range is of less impor- 
tance to this country than to Russia. 
The U.S., with the world’s only large 
Navy, can launch missiles from war- 
ships or near 
enemy coasts, while Russia must have 
long-range weapons to launch from 
the Eurasian continent. With this in 
mind, the Navy is converting the new 
battleship Kentucky and the battle 
cruiser Hawaii to guided-missile ships, 
and is spending millions on experi- 
mental super-submarines. 

Problem of guidance remains un- 
solved for speeds of more than about 


submarines stationed 


650 miles an hour. Beyond that point, 
conventional rudders and ailerons fail 
to work in a predictable fashion. Di- 
rection of flight, thus, now must be 
preset, as in the German V-2 rocket. 
For speeds up to 600 miles an hour, 
however, U.S. test missiles have been 
guided in flight by ground radio. 
To solve these two problems of 
range and supersonic guidance is to 
take billions of dollars and an esti- 
mated 10 vears of constnt research. 
In the U.S., nonetheless, research 
by the Army, the Navy and the Army 
Air already has _ produced 
dozens of new guided-missile types, 
with five or six models of each type 
now in the testing stage. They range 
from modified V-1 and V-2_ super- 
rockets to small radio-controlled glider 


Forces 
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THE BAT—RADIO-CONTROLLED GLIDE 
... the basic element of any ‘‘push button’’ atomic war 


bombs and large jet-propelled pilotless air- 
craft. Some are guided by radio from the 
ground or from aircraft, others contain 
target-seeking mechanisms, while one type 
flies on a radio-energy beam to the target 
and a few still are preset on a calculated 
course before firing. 

Typical of the new missiles now being 
test-flown are these: 

The Gorgon has an estimated 100-mile 
range, is jet powered but launched by 
rocket. It has a comparatively low speed 
of 400 miles an hour and is designed to be 
used from ships against coastal cities and 
other shore targets. 

The Gargoyle, which can carry 1,000 
pounds of explosives, is a radio-controlled 
glide bomb launched from an airplane. 

The Loon, developed earlier, is a modi- 
fication of the German V-1 rocket and is 
powered by a pulse-jet motor. 

The Katydid, launched either by cata- 
pult or aircraft, is a small, jet-powered 
missile controlled by radio and now used 
as a target model. 

The KU3N-1 is fired from the wing of 
a parent plane and flown by remote control 
by that plane or others, attaining speeds 
of about 600 miles an hour. 

The KU3N-2, which will go faster than 
the speed of sound, is fired by rocket from 
the ground or air, is powered by twin rock- 
et motors and at present is of all-wood 
construction. 

These, along with other types, are con- 
structed largely at the guided-missile cen- 
ter in Johnsville, Pa., with each model 
costing an average of $15,000. They are 
usually test flown at the large Army-Navy 
missile range at White Sands, N. Mex., 
sometimes with the help of German scien- 
tists there, or at the Navy range at Inyo- 
kern, Calif. Newer models, in some cases, 
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are to be tested on over-water ranges at 
Point Mugu, north of Los Angeles, and at 
Camp Davis, near Hollyridge, N.C. 

To conduct this program for develop- 
ment of new weapons, each of the armed 
services has set up a_ special guided- 
missiles unit, with co-ordination through 





—Douglas Aircraft 


SUPERSONIC TEST TUBE 





—U. S. Navy 
GORGON—GUIDED MISSILE 
... related to Gargoyle, Loon, Katydid 


BOMB—OUT OF PRIVATEER 


—Acme 


the Joint Research and Development 
Board. The Army now has a Guided-Mis- 
sile Battalion assigned to Fort Bliss, Tex. 
The Air Forces have set up an Experi- 
mental Guided-Missiles Group at Eglin 
Field, in Florida. The Navy has guided- 
missile sections in its Bureau of <Aero- 
nautics and Bureau of Ordnance, with 
headquarters in Washington. 

In Russia, meanwhile, money and 
effort are being poured into development 
of guided missiles on a scale equaled only 
by efforts to develop the atom bomb. 
German V-2 weapons and jet engines, 
which are considered at least as good as 
this country’s, are known to be in Russian 
hands and furnish the basis for missile de- 
velopment. German rocket-launching sites 
and experimental laboratories, too, are in 
Soviet possession. Progress being made 
by the Russians, however, is unknown. 

That, in brief, is the status of a new 
arms race now getting under way, one 
seen by U.S. military men as being of far 
more importance than any atomic stock- 
piling. Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
warns Congress that the next war prob- 
ably will be won by the nations that make 
the greatest strides in development o 
these new guided-missile weapons, General 
George C. Kenney, chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, declares that a 5,000-mile 
missile, when developed, will revolutionize 
warfare. Rear Admiral W. S. Parsons, the 
Navy’s atomic chief, sees guided missiles 
as the basic element for any “push but- 
ton” atomic warfare. 
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Growing tensions between the U.S. and 
Russian worlds, thus, are unlikely to burst 
into war at least until these potent new 
weapons are developed for practical use, 
a time now estimated at between 10 and 
20 years distant. 
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DROP IN SOVIET LIVING STANDARD 


Study that shows buying 
power of U.S. worker far 
above Russian average 


A first, official report on postwar condi- 
tions in Russia discloses these things: 

A Russian worker, on the average, 
gts along under a living standard no 
more than one tenth as high as that of 
an average American worker. 

Living standards in Russia, after two 
postwar years of reconversion and recon- 
struction, are far below prewar living 
standards. 

Wages of workers in Russia, since 
1941, have risen less than half as much 
as prices of rationed goods. Prices of un- 
rationed goods run about four times as 
high as rationed goods. 

Scarcities of goods within Russia are 
so great that the Russians are in no 
position to offer other European nations 
aid comparable to that which this coun- 
try is giving. 

A study by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on wages and prices in Russia 
provides the basis for these and other 
important conclusions. This study offers, 
for the first time since the war, a factual, 
authoritative basis for comparing condi- 
tions in U.S. and Russia. 

What a week’s pay will buy for the 
average worker in the two countries is 
revealed by the chart on this page and 
the Pictogram on pages 16 and 17. They 
show how much an average Russian work- 
er can get, in terms of various types of 
goods, for the 115 rubles he earns for a 
week’s work. By contrast, they also show 
how much of the same goods a U.S. fac- 
tory worker can buy with his weekly pay 
of just under $49. Although reported on a 
dightly different basis, the wage figures 
for the two countries are comparable, 
ince in the U.S. the factory worker’s 
average wage is approximately the same 
as the average for all U.S. workers. 
White bread in Russia, even at ra- 
tioned prices, costs more than six times as 
much as before the war, so that only 2244 
one-pound loaves can be bought for the 
whole week’s pay of the average worker. 
Thus, if he and his family eat a little over 
three loaves a day, he must spend his full 
week’s pay for bread alone. In U.S., an 
average worker, if he wants to, can buy 
394 loaves of bread with his week’s earn- 
ings, or more than 17 times as many as 
the average Russian. 

Sugar amounting to 16.9 pounds can 
be bought, at rationed prices, with a 
Russian worker’s weekly pay. An Ameri- 
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can worker can get 503.7 pounds, more 
than 29 times as much as the Russian gets. 
Butter is so costly in Russia that an 
average worker can buy only 3.8 pounds 
with a week’s pay. In U.S., a worker can 
buy 70.3 pounds, or 18 times as much. 
Milk in the amount of 15.2 quarts can 
be bought with the weekly wage of an 
average Russian worker. An average 
American worker can buy 276 quarts, or 
18 times as much, with his weekly pay. 


Beef amounting to 8.4 pounds can be 
bought with a Russian worker’s weekly 
wage. A U.S. worker can buy 81.8 pounds, 
or nine times as much. 


Prohibitive Cost of Many Necessities, With No Chance for Luxuries 


such luxury foods as butter, sugar, bacon 
and_ beef. 

Automobiles, refrigerators, radios or 
phonographs, things that are common 
among American families of modest cir- 
cumstances, are out of the question for 
any except a few of the wealthiest Rus- 
sians. 

A radio of simple design, for example, 
would cost an average Russian worker 15 
weeks’ pay. Few Russians can afford such 
a peep An American worker can. buy 
a good radio for a single week’s pay or 
le ess. In the time a Russian worker has 
to work to pay for a simple radio, an 
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Other foods are in the same proportion. 
All the way down the line of basic foods, 
an American worker’s pay check will buy 
from 9 to 30 times as much as will the 
average Russian worker’s pay. 

A market basket containing one unit 
each of 12 common foods—a quart of 
milk and a pound each of bread, sugar, 
butter, chicken, mutton, bacon, pork, sau- 
sage, beef, flour and rice—would cost the 
whole pay of an average Russian worker 
for a week and a half. The same market 


_ basket would cost an average U.S. worker 


a little over one tenth of one week’s pay, 
leaving him $44 of his weekly wage to 
spend on other things. 

What this means is that if the average 
Russian were to try to provide his family 
with anything like a balanced diet, he 
would have to spend his whole pay for 
food. For most Russians, therefore, the 
principal food is black bread. White bread 
is so expensive that only well-to-do per- 
sons can afford it. Fewer still can afford 





American worker can buy two or three 
radio-phonograph combinations. 

A pair of shoes costs an average Rus- 
sian worker pay for two or three weeks’ 
work. Even the things U.S. people take for 
granted, thus, are real luxuries in postwar 
Russia. For a week’s pay, an American 
worker can get six or eight pairs of shoes. 

A suit of clothes is so costly in Russia 
that a worker has to spend seven weeks’ 
pay to get one. If he buys a suit for his 
wife, it costs him three or four weeks’ pay. 
A new suit, therefore, is beyond the reach’ 
of a Russian in ordinary circumstances. 
An average U.S. worker can get a high- 
quality suit for himself or his wife for a 
week’s pay or less. 

All these figures assume that the worker 
in Russia is buying at rationed prices. Ac- 
tually, the average Russian now is able to 
do only about 40 per cent of his shopping 
at rationed prices. For the other 60 per 
cent, he must go into the open market or 
Government-operated commission stores, 
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where prices are much higher. The figures 
above, therefore, present the Russian cost- 
of-living picture in the most favorable 
light. 

What Russia is up against, as the 
study shows, is the fact that she will have 
all she can do in the next years to provide 
enough goods to give the masses of her 
people a bare living. With such troubles 
at home, she obviously has a long and 
difficult road to travel before her economy 
will have recovered enough to support a 
war or other adventure abroad. 

The new Five-Year Plan in Russia is not 
the answer to the problem of a low living 
standard. It is aimed at stepping up the 
output of production goods, not the out- 
put of consumer goods. The man who 
works in heavy industry gets a_ better 
break on rations than the man who holds 
a white-collar job, the idea being to in- 
duce more and more people to take jobs 
in factories producing heavy goods. 

The present production program, there- 
fore, is unlikely to provide much comfort 
for Russian soldiers who were astonished 
during and after the war to find that peo- 
ple in nearly every country they visited 
were living better than Russians. 

Inflation, despite strict Government 
controls, is a growing threat. To head off 
that danger, the Soviets have set about 
to drain off the public’s wartime savings. 
Late last year, the Government raised 
prices of rationed foods about 180 per 
cent, and ordered some moderate cuts in 
prices of unrationed foods. By the same 
decree, the average worker got a pay 
raise of about 25 per cent. But the net 
effect was a substantial reduction in real 
earnings for the average worker. 

The trend, thus, is toward a lower living 
standard. The average Russian, with his 
weekly pay, can buy only 66 per cent as 
much food now as in 1941, compared with 
83 per cent in the United States. The 
Russian could buy one tenth as much 
food as the American worker before the 
war. Now he can buy only one thirteenth 
as much as the American. 

Worker efficiency in Russia is seri- 
ously threatened by these conditions. The 
Government, by deliberate policy, is re- 
ducing the public’s consumption of food 
at a time when the nation’s effort is aimed 
at increasing production of goods. How 
far the Government go in forcing 
Russians to tighten their belts without 
throttling production is a question that 
interests U.S. observers. 

The Russian economy, as these facts 
show, is severely strained. The Soviet 
Government will have all it can do in the 
period ahead to keep its own economy 
together without undertaking any com- 
mitments to help the rest of Europe. 
Nations that are depending on Russia to 
bail them out are likely to be disappointed. 
Troubles at home will limit the scope of 
the Russians in other lands. 
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The Russian worker’s pay 
envelope contains, on the 
average, 115 rubles. The 
American factory worker’s 
pay envelope averages $49. 
If each spent his whole 
week’s pay for a basic 
food item, here is how 
present standards of liv= 
ing would compare. 
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A Republican ‘Vice President’? 


Impact on ‘48 Campaign If Speaker Is Next in Line of Succession} ™ 


Conflict between Martin 
and Truman positions on 
many of nation’s issues 


A change in the presidential-succession 
law is in the making. Its effect will be 
to substitute House Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr.. of Massachusetts, for Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall as ex- 
officio Vice President. The bill that has 
passed the Senate and is sure to pass the 
House puts the Democrats on warning 
that, if anything happens to Mr. Truman 
in the next 18 months, the Republicans 
will take over immediately in a change of 
Administration. 

This means that Democrats will be urg- 
ing Mr. Truman to be more cautious about 
scheduling airplane trips to South America 
and elsewhere. For the Republican Speaker 
will stand just one heartbeat away from 
the Presidency. A freakish twist of fate 
could put Mr. Martin in the White House, 
enhance the Republican chances of win- 
ning the Presidency in 1948, and put Mr. 
Martin in a dominant position in his own 
party. His prospects of being the Republi- 
can nominee would rise. 

In the role of Vice President, Mr. 
Martin would not change his present job. 
He would continue to boss the develop- 
ment of Republican policies in the House. 
In the main, those policies are sharply op- 
posed to the policies of Mr. Truman and 
the Democratic Administration. They are 
squarely anti-New Deal. This fact puts 
Mr. Truman in somewhat the same posi- 
tion as were the early American Presidents, 
whose Vice Presidents were the men who 
had opposed them for the Presidency. 

Thus far, Mr. Truman has been a bar- 
rier to the enactment of some Republican 
measures. He beat the tax-reduction bill, 
at least temporarily, by a veto. He tried 
to beat down the labor bill, but was over- 
ridden. And he accepted the new rent- 
control bill only because he had to accept 
it or have no further rent control at all. 

But Mr. Martin was one of the direct- 
ing forces in the enactment of these meas- 
ures. Had he been in the White House, 
he would have signed the tax-reduction 
bill, would have welcomed the labor and 
rent bills. 

Mr. Martin is not an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of present foreign policies. He leans 
toward less, rather than more participation 
in international affairs by the United 
States. He favors a reduction of expendi- 
tures and fewer Government controls. A 
few months before Pearl Harbor, he voted 
against continuing the draft. The draft 


extension got through the House by only 
one vote. - 

Mr. Martin has been a_ Republican 
wheel horse for two decades. He has sat 
in on the making of Republican platform 
policies. He has headed party speaking 
campaigns. He has presided over national 
party conventions. And he has represented 
his district in Congress for 23 years. 

Mr. Martin’s substitution for Secretary 
Marshall at the top of the succession list, 
although strongly opposed by Democrats, 
is a matter of relief to the Secretary. Mr. 
Marshall has regarded his ex-officio Vice 
Presidency as a hindrance to his work of 
putting a nonpartisan foreign policy 
through Congress. It has given the Secre- 
tary’s office an aura of partisan politics 
that he does not like. 

The Secretary, publicly and _ privately, 
has disavowed all ambition to be Presi- 
dent. He is 67. He would like to finish his 
present job and quit public life. He has 
no wish for the rough and tumble of pol- 
itics. But Mr. Martin has lived politics 
for 35 years. It is a way of life for him. 

Theoretical succession. In the past, 
the line of succession has been completely 
theoretical. But life was quieter then. 
Presidents did not take long and haz- 
ardous airplane trips in all sorts of weath- 
er, as Mr. Truman does. 

By one means or another, the Vice 
Presidency has been vacant 15 times since 
George Washington’s day. But not once 
have both the Presidency and the Vice 
Presidency been vacant at the same time, 
to enable the third man in line to move 
into the White House. 

Seven Vice Presidents succeeded to 
the Presidency through their Presidents’ 
death. They were John Tyler, Millard Fill- 
more, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge and 
Harry S. Truman. 

Seven Vice Presidents died in office, 
thus leaving the succession open to the 
third man on the succession list. These 
were George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, 
William R. King, Henry Wilson, Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Garrett A. Hobart and 
James S. Sherman. 

One Vice President resigned to take 
a place in the Senate for which his State 
chose him after his election to the Vice 
Presidency. He was John C. Calhoun. 

Politics of change. Mr. Truman raised 
the question of revising the succession law 
soon after he became President in 1945. 
He said he did not think a President 
should have the right to name his suc- 
cessor, as is the case now when the line of 
succession goes from the Secretary of 


State down through the Cabinet. Mr. Tn. Wl 
man said the Speaker of the House shoul he 
the 


be at the top of the list, and after hin 

should come the President pro tempore ¢ the 
the Senate. When Mr. Truman first miak rat 
the recommendation, his old friend, Sam p tin 
Rayburn of Texas, was Speaker. But he the 
renewed the recommendation after the has 
Republicans won control of Congress. _ 


Republicans did not press the measure " 
however. Several potential candidates fof. 
the Republican presidential nominatio, 
are in Congress. Others have supporter 
there. If chance should put Mr. Martin jy 
the White House, he automatically woul - 
have an advantage over other Republican - 
candidates for the nomination in 1944p" 
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Governor Thomas E. Dewey and Senate Rep 
Robert A. Taft might find themselve ‘al 
supplanted by the Representative from iany 


Massachusetts. W 
It was not until Mr. Marshall became 
Secretary of State, and thus next in lix 













































for the Presidency, that the Republican the 
began to worry. The Secretary has r. the | 
nounced all presidential aspirations. But now 
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it fate should put him into the White 
House, he might be a harder man to beat 
than Mr. Truman would be. He might 
heat the Republicans, given the Demo- 
cratic nomination, which probably would 
be pressed upon him if he were in the 
'White House. 

At that point, the Republicans put 
their steam back of the bill to change 
the presidential succession. They would 
rather take a change on having Mr. Mar- 
tin as their Prectient than leave open 
the possibility that the Democrats might 
have Secretary Marshall as their candi- 
date. The backers of Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Taft feel alike on this point. 

Most Democrats refused to go along 
with Mr. Truman’s recommendation. They 
‘yoted against the measure, giving one rea- 
‘son or another: The bill was not broad 
enough; it did not specify what should be 
done when a President was disqualified 
or disabled other than by death; there was 
no real need for a change in the law. But 
Republican support, solid in the Senate 
and almost as strong in the House, is 
moving the measure straight ahead. 
What the measure does is simply to 
















put the Speaker of the House and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate at 
the head of the line of succession, after 
the Vice President. These officials are not 
now on the list of succession. 
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The change will establish this line of 
succession: Speaker Martin, President 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of the Senate, Sec- 
retary Marshall, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder, Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, Postmaster General Robert 
E. Hannegan, Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal, Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Com- 
merce William Averell Harriman, and 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, in that order. | 

Under the present law, enacted in 1886, 
the first person in line after the Vice 
President is the Secretary of State. After 
him come the other members of the Cab- 
inet, ending with the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor are not on the list, 
their departments having been cre ted 
since the law was enacted. 

The first law of succession was some- 
what similar to the one being enacted now. 
The Constitution makers left it up to Con- 
gress to fix the line of succession. That 
was done by the Second Congress in 1792. 

This law provided that, in case of a 
vacancy of both the Presidency and the 
Vice Presidency, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate should succeed to the office, 
and, after him, the Speaker of the House. 
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There was an effort at that time to pass 
the succession down through the Cabinet. 
But Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of 
State, and Alexander Hamilton, a power in 
the administration of President George 
Washington, disliked Mr. Jefferson. He did 
not wish the Presidency put within Mr. 
Jefferson’s reach, even by death. So the 
proposal was beaten down and the suc- 
cession was turned to Congress. 

The next law, which prevails now, was 
33 years in getting passed. Vice President 
King died in 1853, soon after his induction 
into office. President Franklin Pierce had 
no Vice President through most of his Ad- 
ministration. Agitation for a new law 
began then. 

Under lame-duck Congresses, it was 
eight months between the end of one Con- 
gress and the election of officers for the 
next. There often would be no elected 
official in the line of succession if a Presi- 
dent should die and there were no Vice 
President. But it was not until 1886 that 
the present law was enacted. 

The 20th Amendment abolished lame- 
duck Congresses and plugged the gap in 
continuity of congressional officials. Mr. 
Truman thinks these should be first in line 
of succession. But most Democrats don’t 
think the change should be made when a 
twist of fate might give the White House 
to Republicans ahead of an election. 
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LEWIS DRIVE FOR NEW GAINS 


Provisions in Union-Control Law That Face Testing by Miners’ Action 


Effect of UMW’s agreement 
with Northern operators in 
avoiding possible injunction 


cast in the role of 
country’s new labor 
law, are finding that the law does not bar 
them from winning a substantial wage 
increase from the industry. Only a few 
days after the law became effective, miners 
representing a large percentage of the 


Soft-coal miners, 


guinea pigs for this 


country’s production were offered increases 
of about 45 cents an hour, compared with 
increases averaging around 15 cents an 
hour for workers in other big industries. 

As guinea pigs, however, the miners will 
be among the first workers to test some of 
the provisions of the union-control law. 
The compulsory checkoff of union dues, 
long in effect in coal, will have to be 
dropped in new coal! contracts because it 
now is banned by law. Foremen who be- 
long to John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers are to lose protection of the Wag- 
ner Act. Tests also will come in connection 
with the coal industry’s union shop, suits 
by coal operators for damages resulting 
from wildcat strikes, and the future of 
Mr. Lewis’s health and welfare funds. 

Apparently the miners are not to be 
guinea pigs, however, for a test of the new 
law’s provision for use of injunctions in 
case of national emergencies. Such a test 
was a possibility as long as there was a 
threat of an industry-wide strike in coal. 
Mr. Lewis, however, probably has _pre- 
vented such a test by reaching a settle- 
ment with operators of Northern commer- 
cial and captive mines, thus assuring a 
continuance of coal production for much 
of the industry. 

In agreeing to a settlement with a por- 
tion of the industry, Mr. Lewis gambled 
that Southern operators would follow 
along later and accept terms of the North- 
ern settlement. He took for granted that 
strikes that might occur in the South 
before the mines there fell in line would 
not be considered a severe enough na- 
tional problem to cause the Government 
to invoke the injunction power. The 
threat of a national coal crisis disappeared 
when the Northern agreement assured 
coal enough for continued operation of 
the bulk of the country’s steel mills. 

Mr. Lewis knew that the hazards of a 
prolonged coal strike this time might be 
greater than ever. He had been advised 
that he had nothing to fear from the new 
law’s injunction provisions as long as he 
had no contract with anybody, but the 
same lawyers who advised him were 
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equally confident iast November that the 
Government could not enjoin a coal strike. 
That was when Mr. Lewis’s defiance of 
the Government cost the union $735,000 
in fines and fees and an average loss in 
wages of $142 for every striking miner. 

Coal miners were aware, too, that Con- 
gress was on hand to pass new laws if 
present laws did not work to protect the 
country from a prolonged strike in coal. 
Representative Hartley (Rep.), of New 
Jersey, had new legislation ready to rush 
through the House Labor Committee, of 
which he is chairman. This legislation was 
aimed directly at Mr. Lewis. 

This time, neither operators nor miners 
were in a mood for a prolonged strike. 
Operators have a ready market for coal 
and want no interruption of production. 
The individual miner has not found his 
recent strikes profitable. He is just now 
paying off at the company stores the debts 
he incurred in an earlier strike this year. 
Late in 1946 and again in early 1947, John 
Lewis settled without financial gain for 
the miners when it became evident that 
the men were showing an inclination to 
go back to work. 

Miners who sometimes grumble over the 
frequency of strikes in their industry are 
still in a mood to do what Mr. Lewis 
wants them to do. Their grumbling is 
scattered because the lot of the miner, 
despite recent setbacks. is greatly im- 
proved over prewar conditions. Mr. Lewis, 
of course, is credited with wage gains dur- 
ing that time. 





‘ —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE HARTLEY 
. .. held his fire 





The record shows this: 

Before the war, in 1939, the average 
weekly earnings of a soft-coal miner 
was $23.88. The wage rate was 85.7 cents 
an hour, and the work week, due to 
lack of demand for coal, averaged 27] 
hours. There was no portal-to-portal pay, 

In April, 1941, a strike lasting a month 
ended in a wage increase to $1 an hour, 
and miners’ average earnings for a week 
rose to $30.86. 

During the war, the miners took part 
in a series of strikes, including four in 
1943 alone. Gains from these strikes were 
numerous. The miners won such benefits 
as portal-to-portal pay, a seven-hour day 
with time and one half for overtime, in- 
creased vacation pay, and higher pay for 
night than day work. 

As a result, average weekly earnings 
rose sharply during the war, from $35.02 
in 1942, to $41.62 in 1943, to $51.27 in 
1944 and to $52.25 in 1945. Miners were 
working long hours and benefiting from 
overtime rates. 

After the war, the miners struck five 
times and the work stoppages became 
costly in terms of dollars lost. The last of 
these strikes was the recent four-day walk- 
out that preceded a 10-day holiday in the 
mines. This strike was not industry-wide 
and those who left their jobs were pro- 
testing passage of the labor law. Of the 
four other postwar strikes, only one pro- 
duced a wage gain. 

In 1945, about 200,000 soft-coal miners 
struck for 30 days in September and 
October. The issue was unionization of 
supervisors. If the strikers had worked a 
five-day week in that period, at the then 
basic rate of $1 an hour, pay per miner 
would have been $220, including overtime 
for two hours a day. Many of them, how- 
ever, would have worked a six-day week, 
so the $220 loss is conservative. 

This strike failed to win recognition of 
the supervisors’ union, and brought no 
gain for the miners. 

In 1946, a 59-day strike of 340,000 
miners cost the strikers an average of $420 
a man, computed on a five-day-week basis. 
The miners, however, won their first basic 
wage increase since 1941. This increase 
amounted to 1814 cents an hour, or $1.85 
a day. Other benefits resulting from this 
strike included a health and welfare fund, 
higher vacation pay, a safety code, and 
recognition of foremen’s unions. 

Later in 1946, the miners struck again, 
this time against the Government and for 
17 days. It was then that court action 
against Mr. Lewis sent the men back to 
work. Again, the miners won nothing, but 
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lost an average of $142 in earnings, assum- 
ing a five-day week. 

During 1947, the miners have struck 
twice, once for 12 days and once for four. 
The 12-day strike cost the average miner 

who left his job about $95 in wages, and 

brought no benefits. The four-day strike 
of late June cost those who struck an 
average of $47.40. No immediate gain 
accrued from this strike, but it was fol- 
lowed by a period of serious negotiation 
that produced a wage increase. 

Altogether, miners who took part in all 
five of the postwar strikes lost an average 

» of $924. Benefits won from the April, 1946, 
) strike fell far short of offsetting this loss. 
| This situation was in sharp contrast to 
} the war years when Mr. Lewis was win- 
| ting regular gains for the miners. 

Now, Mr. Lewis again is delivering for 
his miners. He has worked out an agree- 
ment that is one of the most favorable 
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AT THE BAR: SETTLEMENT NEWS 


... the guinea pigs are finding that the law does not keep them from winning a substantial wage increase 


of his long years of battling. Companies 
now settling will pay the wage increase 
demanded by the miners’ president, a 
boost from $11.85 to $13.05 a day, for an 
hour less of work a day. 

The miners apparently have succeeded 
in preventing immediate application of 
the part of the law that was written for 
the express purpose of curbing strikes in 
the soft-coal mines. By averting an indus- 
try-wide strike, Mr. Lewis has saved him- 
self from the possibility of being stopped 
again by injunction. But he will find that 
other provisions of the law affect his set- 
tlements with the operators. 

Checkoff of dues, on a compulsory 
basis, is lost to the miners’ union. Miners 
cannot have their dues deducted from pay 
except by agreemg to it individually. 

The miners’ welfare fund, now total- 
ing $24,000,000, cannot be administered 
by the union alone. Control must be in 
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AT THE STORE: A NEW SUNDAY SUIT 


the union, employer and a third party. 
The union shop in coal can be con- 
tinued for a year on the present basis, if 
negotiated before August 22. After that, 
miners must approve union-shop proposals 
through Government-controlled elections. 
Foremen affiliated with UMW lose 
bargaining rights under the Wagner Act. 
Employers are not compelled to bargain 
with them, but may do so if they wish. 
Suits for damages resulting from wild- 
cat strikes are a threat to Mr. Lewis, in 
any contracts with no-strike pledges. Mr. 
Lewis’s aim is to eliminate no-strike 
pledges and make contracts effective only 
if miners are “willing and able” to work. 
These provisions of the law, while an- 
noying to Mr. Lewis, are of minor impor- 
tance compared with the injunction provi- 
sion he now is circumventing. But the pro- 
vision is there for future use if coal strikes 
again take on national proportions. 
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Ending of Broad Authority 
For Controls on Business 


Short Extension of Some Restrictions by Congress 


To Deal With Persisting 


New freedoms in building 
and rents. Continuation of 
RFC and of farm supports 


Business operations are to remain under 
a considerable degree of Government con- 
trol despite the lapse of some authority on 
June 30. Almost all control authority 
would have lapsed on that date, but Con- 
gress extended many emergency controls 
to July 15 to allow time to devise a 
longer-range program. 

The outcome of Congress’s delibera- 
tions on controls is likely to be this: 

Export controls probably are to con- 
tinue through June 30, 1948, on most prod- 
ucts that fall short of meeting domestic 
and world demand. These materials in- 
clude steel products, copper, brass, lead, 
zinc, tin, electrical machinery, building 
materials, paints, fats and oils, soap, meats 
and grain, dairy products, fish, sugar, rub- 
ber, coal and oil. 

The Commerce Department’s Office of 
International Trade, under Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., probably will continue to pre- 
vent foreign sales of any of these products 
except under an export license. 

Import controls face a more uncertain 
future, with Congressmen divided over 
continuing this authority. There are good 
prospects, however, for continued control 
over the import of tin, cordage fibers such 
as Manila hemp, antimony, fats and oils, 
and fertilizers containing nitrogen. The 
President twice has told Congress that 
import controls on these items are neces- 
sary. 

Authority to allocate scarce materials 
among domestic users is likely to be lim- 
ited to tin, cordage fibers and antimony. 
An extension of this control into the early 
months of 1948 is probable. The Govern- 
ment also has authority under a special 
law to control the use of synthetic and 
natural rubber in rubber-goods manufac- 
ture. 

Export priorities also are likely to be 
permitted on goods needed to increase 
production in foreign countries. Ferti- 
lizers, steel, machinery and some foods will 
appear on the priority list. 

Railroad operations are to continue 
under Government supervision. The power 
exercised by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation over the use of freight cars and 
other rail facilities is to be extended 
through January, 1948. 
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Dislocations From the War 


Maritime Commission is to retain au- 
thority to operate, sell, and charter Gov- 
ernment-owned vessels until Jan. 31, 1948. 
Losses from one operation by a private 
shipping line, however, cannot be charged 
against profits from another operation, in 
determining charter rates. 

Financial aids to business from the 
Government also are to continue. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. gets a 
year’s extension, but its lending authority 
is whittled down from $18,000,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. RFC powers also are re- 
stricted, somewhat. 

Commodity Credit Corp. is extended 
until June 30, 1948. This agency is re- 
sponsible for supporting farm prices at 
promised levels. 

Metal subsidies lapsed at midnight on 
June 30, but are likely to be revived. Sub- 
sidy payments, in that event, will continue 
to be made to marginal producers of cop- 
per, lead and zinc. Payments through 1948 
are probable. 

Postal rates are to remain at present 
levels until Congress gets around to revis- 
ing the entire rate structure. This means 
that the 3-cent first-class rate will con- 
tinue, as well as existing rates on other 
classes of mail which the Post Office 
Department wanted to increase. 

Credit controls over consumer pur- 
chases are to be exercised by the Federal 
Reserve Board for only a brief period. 
Congress is not likely to approve perma- 
nent controls, so the Administration plans 
to abandon them. 

The building industry becomes free 
of almost all Government supervision. 

Construction controls are eliminated on 
all structures except theaters and recrea- 
tion centers, which still require federal per- 
mits before they can be erected. There is 
no longer any limit on commercial or in- 
dustrial building, or on the size or expense 
of a new residence. 

Rent controls are ended for newly built 
dwellings, for houses offered for rent for 
the first time, and for dwellings converted 
to provide more living units. Hotels and 
motor courts also are entirely exempt from 
rent controls. 

Landlords may negotiate rent increases 
up to 15 per cent by persuading tenants 
to accept leases running through Dec. 31, 
1948. Landlords may evict tenants when 
they wish to occupy dwellings themselves, 
or when they wish to sell a residence to a 
buyer who intends to occupy it. 
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Evictions now are governed by State 
law rather than federal regulation, excep 
that evictions are not allowed because of 
a tenant’s refusal to pay higher rent 

Remaining rent controls, applying to 
existing units, expire next March 1 Yo 
get details of this story on page 38. 

Veterans’ home-loan insurance by Fed: 
eral Housing Administration will continue 
and is extended to prefabricated houses 

Veterans are to continue to get the 
first chance to buy or rent new dwellings 
The preference period, however, is reduced 
from 60 days to 30 days. 

Tax regulations that prevailed during 
wartime also are to be affected. 

Special depletion allowances for min 
ing operations are likely to be made per 
manent. The allowances permit 23. pet 
cent deductions from gross earnings fo! 
sulphur mines, 15 per cent deductions 0 
metal mines and some other minerals, ani 
5 per cent deductions for coal mines 

Special tax exemptions for persons 1 
the armed services are scheduled to end 11 
Jan. 1, 1948. This includes the $1,500 per 
sonal exemption. 

The excise tax on railroad and bus fares 
is to apply on military and naval trave 
after Dec. 31, 1947. 

Tariff duties probably are to be restored 
on scrap iron, scrap steel and other mela 
scrap on July 1, 1948. A bill before Con 
gress also would reinstate the tariff o 
coconut meats 30 days after enactment. 

Price controls have ended for all com 
modities except sugar, which will continue 
under control through the year. 

Actually, Congress plans to end_broat 
authority for wartime controls, but wi 
specify the controls that may continue. 
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FUTURE OF VETERANS’ LOANS 


Threat to GI housing boom 
where local banks balk 
at bigger mortgage load 


Private lenders now are put on notice 
that they will have to assume at least 
half of the risk when they make home 
loans to veterans. This may bring a sudden 
end to the GI housing boom in areas 
where local capital is running low. 

What has happened is this: 

Congress has taken away authority 
of Reconstruction Finance Corp. to buy 
up GI home loans approved by Veterans’ 
Administration. Under the GI Bill of 
Rights, VA guarantees 50 per cent of real 
estate loans to veterans up to a maximum 
guarantee of $4,000. Veterans have _ bor- 
rewed $4,200,000,000 under this program. 
About one third of all nonfarm mortgages 


written in the last year have been GI 
mortgages. Their value represents one 


eighth of the value of all nonfarm residen- 
tial mortgages outstanding today. 

With RFC in the field ready to pay the 
full face value of loans offered by original 
lenders. there existed, in effect, a 100 per 
cent guarantee of GI loans by the Govern- 
ment. Congress approved that back- 
ing for GI loans last August. It kept the 
GI homes program moving at high speed. 

Actually, RFC’s part in this loan busi- 
hess was on a small scale during the 11 
months when it could buy GI mortgages. 
Only $63,000,000 worth of mortgages was 
in RFC hands on May 31, and the total 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
With RFC out of the field... 
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Increased Risk for Private Lenders, With RFC Backing Eliminated 


bought before the June 30 deadline is not 
expected to exceed $90,000,000. 

But builders and lenders knew the 
agency was there to support the market 
any time money was needed, or loans began 
to go sour. Too, as smaller banks in the 
South and Southwest began to get more 
requests for real estate financing than they 
wanted to handle, they started to sell an 
increasing amount of GI mortgage paper 
to RFC. A bank that had loaned $10,000 
to a veteran, for example, with VA approv- 
ing the deal, could sell the mortgage on the 
veteran’s house for $10,000, less whatever 
payments had been made, to RFC. And 
the RFC would pay the bank one half of 1 
per cent for continuing to collect the prin- 
cipal and interest payments from the vet- 
eran involved. 

With RFC out of the field, however, 
banks and other lenders must find buyers 
for their mortgage holdings in the invest- 
ment public. Representative Jesse P. 
Wolcott, (Rep.), of Michigan, who led the 
fight to prohibit this RFC activity, argued 
that, if the public did not support the GI 


home-loan market, any additional Gov- 
ernment action should come through 


amendment to the GI Bill of Rights rather 
than by “going through the back door of 
the RFC.” 

Public interest in buying GI loans ap- 
pears limited. Here and there premiums of 
1 to 1% per cent have been paid for 
such mortgages, but buying is confined to 
the safest loans. 

Result is that lenders no longer can 
count on a sure and quick market for GI 
loan paper. This means that banks and 
mortgage companies which already have 
invested heavily in GI loans may balk at 
putting any more money into such loans. 

That, in fact, is just what will happen, 
as officials see it. T. B. King, director of 
VA’s Loan Guaranty Service, reports that 
many builders have been promised oper- 
ating funds by lenders who themselves had 
planned to use the RFC purchase market 
to get their own money back quickly. 
These builders now may have to abandon 
or delay construction plans. 

A substantial number of banks in small 
cities and towns say they will not have 
any more money to lend on GI homes 
unless they can sell some of the mortgages. 
Prospect, thus, is that builders will have 
to find new sources of operating funds. 

Trouble now indicated in GI home 
loans will be the first setback this program 
has encountered. The record to date on 
GI real estate loans is nearly all good. Out 
of 736,687 home loans approved by the 
end of May, only 370 had been defaulted 


and only 1,923 defaults were pending. 
About 1,000 home loans have been paid 
off in full. 

But VA does not minimize the potential 
troubles involved in a program of the size 
it has undertaken. In the early days of 
the loan program, appraisals 
often were approved; loans have been 
made during a_ period of peak prices, 
which already are beginning to weaken: 
down payments, and thus the veterans’ 
equities in the houses under loan, are 
small. All these weak spots will show up 
in any widespread economic adjustment, 
and, in_ that home-loan defaults 
would go high. 

As to the long-term future: There will 
be at least 16,000,000 veterans of World 
War II, nearly all of them eligible to get 
VA guarantees on loans. If half of them 
take up their home-loan privileges to the 
limit, VA will have guaranteed, over all, 
$32,000,000,000 worth of real estate mort- 
gages. The agency has set up a Property 
Management Section to take care of fore- 
closure problems as they may arise. 

Business loans to veterans are not 
affected by RFC’s withdrawal. Where a 
lender will put up the money, veterans 
still can offer a VA guarantee of one half 
the loan up to $2,000. But lenders have 
been cautious. Only about 70,000 business 
loans are on VA books, with a face value 
of about $213,000,000. Defaults are re- 
corded on 1,400 and another 1,238 are 
pending, most occurring through failure 
of trucking and entertainment enterprises. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY LAW IN ACTION 


Indications That Employers Plan to Use Added Powers Sparingly | 


Unions’ loss of some 
advantages in contracts. 
Role of federal agencies 


No rush to smash unions is developing 
as a result of new powers won by em- 
ployers in the Taft-Hartley law. On the 
contrary, there is evidence that most em- 
ployers are planning to use these powers 
sparingly, at least for the time being. 

There has been no rush to court, for 
example, to file suits for damages caused 
by secondary boycotts, illegal strikes or 
contract violations. Employers now are 
free to file such suits. Neither has there 
been any indication that employers are 
busily at work building up cases to try 
out rights that will become available to 
them when changes in the Wagner Act 
become effective August 22. 

Already, however, the new law is hav- 
ing an effect on contracts under negotia- 
tion. 

Dues checkoff on a compulsory basis, 
banned by the new law, already has been 
lost by CIO United Auto Workers at 
the Ford Motor Co. plants, by CIO Ship- 
building Workers in some shipyards and 
by John L. Lewis in the soft-coal mines. 
(For details on coal see page 20.) Con- 
tracts no longer can be renewed with 
mandatory checkoff provisions. Employers 
are forbidden to deduct union dues from 
pay checks except where an _ individual 
worker signs an authorization. 

A union-shop clause contained in some 
shipbuilding contracts, as well as in the 
Ford and coal agreements, however, can 
be reinstated up to August 22 without an 
employe election, provided the companies 
are willing. On and after that date, union 
shops must be approved by a majority of 
the workers involved. 

Net effect in some current negotiations 
is expected to be a union shop plus vol- 
untary checkoff. Where a union shop 
exists, workers must continue to pay dues 
to keep their jobs. They have a choice of 
paying through the checkoff or directly to 
union stewards, but they must pay. 

A foremen’s union on strike at the Ford 
company was told last week that Ford no 
longer recognizes the union as bargaining 
agent for its supervisory employes. The 
company and union canceled their old con- 
tract before the walkout began. As of 
August 22, NLRB will not be able to 
order a company to bargain with its fore- 
men. 

In many ways, employers are finding 
that the new law brings them new powers 
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and new responsibilities. The accompany- 
ing chart shows Government aids that 
are open for the first time to those em- 
ployers who want assistance in labor 
relations. 

The Labor Board will be available to 
the employer, starting August 22. For- 
merly the NLRB issued orders against em- 
ployers, but now it will have power to get 
court injunctions against unions as well. 

A complaint may be taken to NLRB 
by an employer if a union stages an illegal 
strike, such as a jurisdictional walkout; if 
it conducts a secondary boycott or if it is 
guilty of any of the other unfair labor 
practices listed in the law. 

Regional offices of NLRB, located in 
24 cities, will accept these complaints. 
The General Counsel of the Board will de- 
cide whether the complaint has sufficient 
basis to warrant a “trial” before the Board 
itself. 

Restraining orders are made manda- 
tory, however, in certain cases. Regional 
NLRB officials are required by the law to 
seek immediately a temporary court order 
against a secondary boycott or certain il- 
legal strikes such as a union attempt to 
compel a firm to bargain when another 
union has been certified by the NLRB. 

NLRB decisions also can be enforced by 
court order, against employers or unions. 

Court review of these decisions may be 
obtained through the appropriate circuit 
court of appeals and possibly in the 
Supreme Court. 
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Mediation procedures set up in the 
law provide new duties for employers. 

A notice must be filed by the employer 
who proposes to change any terms of his 
union contract. Often where a union de. 
mands changes, the employer counters 
with his own proposed amendments. The 
side asking for changes must notify the 
other party to the agreement 60 days in 
advance of the contract deadline. 

Another notice must be given to the 
Federal Government at least 30 days prior 
to the contract deadline, if the dispute 
remains unsettled. If the employer is seek- 
ing changes, he must file this notice. 

In some States, which have their own 
mediation boards, the new federal law also 
requires that employers or unions file 
notice with the State agency at least 30 
days before the end of the 60-day waiting 
period, if the dispute continues. 

Conciliation Service of the Labor De. 
partment now is accepting notices from 
unions or employers who wish to file as a 
precautionary measure. 

Effective date of this section of the law 
is August 22. It is not clear, however, 
whether the law requires 60 and 30-day 
notices to be filed in advance of that date, 
where a contract will expire soon after 
August 22. To be on the safe side, some 
unions are filing notices now. 

A new agency will take over the fune- 
tions of the Conciliation Service on August 
22. This is to be the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, operating as an 
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To get injunctions 
against illegal strikes 
and secondary boycotts 


To force unions into 
bargaining elections 
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ing disputes with 

unions and obtain 
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To compel unions to 
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To halt other unfair 
union practices 
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independent agency with no ties to the 
Labor Department. 

Mediators will be assigned to every 
major dispute that might affect interstate 
commerce, from now on. This is manda- 
tory under the law, which means that some 
firms that preferred to deal with unions 
without the help of federal conciliators 
now will find the Government intervening 
in their disputes. 

Smaller disputes, however, are to be 
turned over to State mediation agencies 


or ignored, under terms of the law. Thus, 
some employers who have requested the 
aid of federal conciliators in the past no 
longer will receive it. 

Federal courts now are open to an 
employer who can show that he has lost 
money because of a secondary boycott, 
jurisdictional strike or violation of con- 
tract. The union can be sued for damages 
in a U.S. district court. 

Justice Department attorneys will 
have the duty of prosecuting any union 
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leader who has affiliations with the Com- 
munist Party but who signs an affidavit 
denying such connections. Union officials 
must file these affidavits with NLRB be- 
fore their union can obtain action from 
NLRB; on or after August 22. An em- 
ployer or anyone else may complain to the 
Justice Department if he believes a Com- 
munist union leader has signed a false 
affidavit. 


COUNTERATTACK 
BY THE UNIONS 


Labor leaders now are starting their 
counterattack against the new labor law. 
They expect a long fight in the factories, 
in Congress, in the courts and in the 1948 
elections. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley provisions is 
the ultimate goal of the unions, but their 
chances of reaching that goal are anything 
but hopeful, perhaps for years to come. 
In the House a voting alignment on the 
issue of labor control long has united 
Southern Democrats and farm-State Rep- 
resentatives, and that alignment is ex- 
pected to remain strong enough to pre- 
vent repeal, even if industrial areas send 
more prolabor members to the House in 
1948. 

Labor thus is to find it much more 
difficult to wipe out restrictive legislation 
than it was to delay its passage. 

Amendments to the law, however, may 
be enacted, if Congress becomes con- 
vinced that certain sections of the meas- 
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WHEN THE 
TEMPERATURE 
REACHES 90 


IT WILL BE ONLY 75° 
UNDER THIS ROOF! 


NEW Aluminum Roof Paint 
Adds Years of Life to Roofs 
Through Its Cooling Action! 











GILSALUME Aluminum Roof 
Paint reflects 70% of the sun's 
destructive rays, reducing indoor 
summer temperatures as much as 
15°. Result: more comfort indoors, 
and longer wear for your roof. 

This amazing new aluminum 
paint insulates and protects roofs 
the year around. Costs only one 
cent per square foot! And one 
coat provides a modern, attrac- 
tive surface on factory, home or 
farm roofs. Quickly and easily 
applied with brush or spray. 

GILSALUME is now available 
through U-G-L distributors coast 
to coast. For complete literature 
and name of nearest distributor, 
write to United Gilsonite 
Laboratories, Department U, 
Scranton 1, Penna. Amer- 
ica’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Aluminum Paints. 


PROTECTS BECAUSE IT REFLECTS 
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ure are unworkable. A joint committee 
representing both branches of Congress is 
to study the whole problem of labor re- 
lations. After this study, changes may 
be recommended. 

A boycott of NLRB is to be attempted 
by some unions, including the CIO Steel- 
workers. The Steelworkers will refuse to 
ask the Board for bargaining elections or 
for punishment of employers, but will try 
instead to work out their problems 
through bargaining alone. 

No-strike clauses will be omitted from 
future steel contracts, if the Steelworkers 
have their way. Contracts with 500 steel- 
fabricating firms are up for renewal, and 
the union will seek to drop the no-strike 
pledge from these. The strategy here is to 
protect the union from suits by employers 
for damages resulting from wildcat strikes. 
The AFL also is recommending that no- 
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GOVERNOR SIGLER 
. . . Michigan added to union problems 


strike clauses be dropped as contracts are 
renewed. 

Working rules also may be substituted 
for contracts in a few instances. An AFL 
craft union, for example, might allow its 
contract to lapse, but, instead, file a list 
of working conditions with the employers. 
To get skilled craftsmen in a highly or- 
ganized town, firms might be forced to 
obey the union’s rules. 

A closed shop might be continued on 
an informal basis in similar circumstances. 
Some employers may continue to hire only 
union members after their contracts ex- 
pire, taking a chance on not being ordered 
by NLRB to stop the practice. 

Only a strong union can hope to live 
without the NLRB’s help over a long pe- 
riod, however. For one thing, even a union- 
shop or maintenance-of-membership clause 
cannot be renewed after August 22 with- 
out a request to NLRB for an election 


among the employes involved. For this 
reason, the Steelworkers may have trouble 
boycotting the NLRB indefinitely. Their 
maintenance-of-membership agreements in 
the steel industry will expire in 1949. 

Political action by the unions also 
becomes an important part of their strat- 
egy. The AFL, which formerly stayed out 
of national campaigns, is talking of or- 
ganizing a nonpartisan political league. 
CIO President Philip Murray and other 
CIO officers have mapped out plans for 
intensifying their political efforts. 

Court fests are to be sought by labor, 
including a challenge of the law’s provision 
prohibiting unions from spending money 
on political campaigns. 

Union papers already have defied this 
provision by publishing lists of those who 
supported the Taft-Hartley bill and by 
urging their members to oppose these legis- 
lators at the polls in 1948. 

Affidavits required of union officers 
before a union can use the NLRB may 
bring an early court test. Each officer must 
swear that he is not a Communist or 
sympathizer. Joseph A. Padway, AFL gen- 
eral counsel, has declared that many AFL 
officials will decline to sign the affidavits on 
the grounds that they are “insulting.” 

Other portions of the law also are to be 
challenged in court by AFL and CIO as 
soon as possible. The final decision here 
will be delayed for months and possibly 
years. 

State laws against the closed shop and 
other union practices are causing addi- 
tional troubles for union leaders. Michigan 
became one of the latest to enact restric- 
tive legislation when Governor Kim Sigler 
last week signed a measure requiring arbi- 
tration of public-utility disputes and a 
cooling-off period before strikes in other 
industries. 

Unions, from now on, will be busy fight- 
ing State and federal legislation curbing 
their activities. And the trend of Supreme 
Court decisions in recent years indicates 
that the unions will have difficulty over- 
turning many of these restrictions. 


REVISED PROGRAM 
OF LABOR BOARD 


The National Labor Relations Board is 
revising its procedures to meet the re- 
quirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. Indi- 
cations are that the change-over will be a 
slow one and that few of the 5,500 cases 
now in its backlog will be decided before 
August 22, when the Wagner Act amend- 
ments take effect. 

A stop order has gone out to regional 
offices of NLRB as the first step in the 
change-over. Action will be halted in many 
cases charging unfair labor practices on 
the part of employers. 

Newly filed cases, where hearings have 
not begun, are to be dismissed if the 
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$111,000,000 income, after taxes, cer- worth of it every twelve months. 
tainly isn’t peanuts or hay either. But And Virginia drug stores take over YOUTH IS THE ANSWER 


You can’t beat the under-35 group as 


you can’t expect to get your share of that $2,800,000 from Redbook readers each a sales potential. More than 50% of 


spendable income in Redbook, Virginia year. all Redbook families are in that group. 
: i : : , When they want a product they see 
if they don’t read about your brand in $79 a page, pro-rata, is certainly a advertised in Redbook, nothing stops 
R by are ae pts . kn: : 7 them until they own it. And when 
edbook consistently. bargain rate at which to register your es wont Waleak. ther Sak: the 


If you have any trouble “‘placing’” brand with the avid buyers in this $4,500,000 a year to pay for it. 

These people 
will solvea lot of 
sales problems. 


these readers, just keep in mind that $111,000,000 market. You're overlook- 








they're human beings who find food ing a real bet if your next list doesn’t 








ihabit-forming. They buy $15,000,000 include Redbook. 


Pe REDBOOK, U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 





Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Wines turn with greater easé ... with less noise... 
and for a longer period of time when equipped with Sleeve 
Bearings. The diameter of the wheel . . . or the load that it carries 
. . . makes little difference. There is one right type bearmg... 
and one correct size for each application. 

Selecting the proper bearing is an easy matter when you con- 
sult with Johnson Bronze. You simply tell us where you want to 
use it. . . the duty you expect it to perform . . . the load it must 
carry . . . the speed at which it will operate . ... and all other 
pertinent data. Then we will give you our decision, based on 
facts . . . free from prejudice . . . supported by more than 40 
years of bearing -manufacturing experience. There is no obliga- 
tion connected with this service. Why not use it .. . TODAY? 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 


730 South Mill Street ° New Castle, Pa. 
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Labor Week 


charges cannot be prosecuted under the 





Taft-Hartley amendments. For example, 


the amendments give employers more free. 
dom in discussing union issues with their 
employes. 

Foremen’s petitions for elections on file 
at regional offices are to be dismissed im- 
mediately. Foremen are denied protection 
of the Act as of August 22, and it will be 
impossible to hold elections in these new 
cases before that date. 

Plant-guard election petitions will be 
held up until the Board makes sure that 
groups seeking the elections qualify under 
the revised rules. Unions of guards cannot 
be associated with production workers’ 
unions. 

Other elections that already are sched- 
uled may be held before August 22, pro- 
vided there has not been a valid election 
in the same unit within 12 months. 

Strikers who have been replaced are not 
to be allowed to vote, if the walkout is 
over wages and working terms and is not 
over refusal of an employer to bargain. 

Run-off elections are to be between the 
two top choices in the first poll. This 
means that where the “no union” vote in 
the first election is in the top two choices, 
workers will get an opportunity to choose 
between a union and no union. 

Prehearing elections are not to be 
scheduled from now on. Those already 
scheduled can be held if foremen or plant 
guards are not involved. Such elections 
are arranged in advance of formal hear- 
ings. 

Cross-checks also are not to be ar. 
ranged in the future. The NLRB, with 
consent of the company and union, some- 
times has checked the membership cards 
or other designations to determine if a 
union has a majority. 

Hearings over election cases are to be 
conducted, but with new procedure. The 
hearing officer is to take complete records 
in cases involving craft units or profes 
sional employes so that the Board may 
apply the revised provisions of the lav. 
The hearing officer is told not to make 
recommendations. 

In revising its procedures, NLRB is con- 
forming immediately to the revised law in 
connection with elections. The Board al- 
ways has had some leeway in fixing rules 
for elections, and thus is in a position 
to make the changes without waiting for 
August 22. 

Charges against employers in cases 
now awaiting Board decision in Washing- 
ton apparently face a delay. Many prob- 
ably will be dismissed in the end, if there 
is any question of a change in the law 
affecting the charge or if procedure did 
not match the new requirements. 

New cases against employers, on the 
other hand, will be started through the 
Board’s machinery from now until August 
22 only when the charges can be prosecuted 
under both the old and new laws. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, j 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forg 





AMERICA TURNS THE CORNER 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


June 1947 was an epochal month in American 
history. 

It marked the turn from 17 long years of deficits in 
the federal budget to a surplus of more than three 
quarters of a billion dollars—the second largest in 
history. 

It marked a reduction in the national debt from 
$270,000,000,000 to $258,000,000,000 within one year. 

It marked the overthrow of socialistic government 
in the United States. This occurred when the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties assembled a two-thirds 
vote in both houses of Congress to override a presi- 
dential veto and put an end to what has been for 
nearly 14 years a government controlled in all its 
branches by national labor unions. 

The vote to enact the Taft-Hartley bill was signifi- 
cant entirely apart from the fact that the Wagner 
labor relations law of 1935 was rewritten and a bal- 
anced measure, fair to management and unions alike, 
substituted. 

Most significant was the vote of two thirds of both 
houses to turn back those forces of special priv- 
ilege which had sought to set up in America a super- 
government directed and controlled by labor unions 
and operated under the protection of a one-sided col- 
lective bargaining law. 

Boldly challenging the political power of the labor 
unions by insisting that there must be no misuse of 
union members’ dues for political purposes, the new 
statute proclaims a doctrine of liberalism which is 
traditional in our country—a doctrine which says that 
excessive sums of money spent without the consent of 
stockholders in corporations or members of unions 
shall not influence the outcome of elections for the 
presidency and for members of Congress. If these 
abuses had not been checked, representative govern- 
ment in America could have been destroyed by minor- 
ity groups. 

Back to a sound position: In a broad sense, two 
stimulating actions have been greatly needed to spur 
the readjustment of our national economy. 

One was a determination by our legislators to stop 
deficit financing and wasteful spending in government 


and to put our fiscal affairs on a sound basis so that 
America could present to the whole world a position 
of unquestioned strength and potential economic 
power. 

The other was a determination by the legislators to 
defeat an oligarchy of “left wingers” who have spon- 
sored a program of extravagant expenditure in govern- 
ment and a system of control in government depart- 
ments, boards and bureaus where class bias and prej- 
udice, rather than fairness and equity, have prevailed. 

A continuing fight: The reforms that have been 
brought into being are by no means complete. The 
fight is by no means over. The Communist propa- 
ganda out of Russia shrewdly applauds a “third 
party” movement in the United States. This should 
have no terrors for Americans, because no matter 
what the Wallace faction does to split the Demo- 
cratic Party and give the Republicans a President in 
1948, there is no chance that the victory hoped for by 
the radicals in 1952 will ever materialize. 

As long as 100 Democrats from the Solid South and 
border states and a minimum of 118 Republicans—out 
of the present strength of 245—are elected from the 
North, the House of Representatives will possess an 
anti-radical majority for years to come. This can 
block any repeal of the Taft-Hartley law or any re- 
turn to “left wing” policies. Neither the election of a 
Democratic President in 1948 nor the election of a 
Democratic House or Senate can alter the fact that 
the veto power has shifted from the White House to 
the House of Representatives. There the anti-radical 
votes of both Republican and Democratic parties— 
constituting the people’s veto—are sufficient to pre- 
vent radicalism from gaining power again over the 
purse strings of government or over the jobs of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

America, therefore, has turned the corner—has 
turned from more than a decade of loose, arbitrary 
and capricious handling of public funds and public 
power to a new era. It will be an era of relative 
stability because at least the finances of the United 
States will be on a sound basis and our whole system 
of productive enterprise no longer will be threatened 
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"Nation turns once again to representative system and away from state 
‘socialism—Political power of labor unions restricted—End of fiscal year 


by a handful of national labor-union leaders anxious 
‘only to perpetuate their own oligarchy and to domi- 
inate the Federal Government. 

| The outlook is bright because America has recov- 
ered her poise and is manifesting the same good sense 
‘which built up this country time and again when wars 
sand economic crises lured the voters away from basic 
‘principles of sound and fair government to the danger- 
ous schemes and formulas of unsound money and 
unsound economic adventures. 

It took a firm hand to steer the nation through the 
economic pitfalls of the period that followed the War 
Between the States in the second half of the last 
century. 

It took a firm hand to steer the nation through the 
reconstruction period that followed World War I 
when the debt was reduced and the tax burden was 
steadily diminished. 

It has taken a firm hand to get rid of the New Deal, 
which was really on the way out in 1940 after seven 
years of unpreceden. J deficits in our yearly budgets. 
It was only the outbreak of total war in 1940 that 
accidentally gave the New Deal government another 
lease on life for nearly six years. In 1946 the congres- 
sional elections belatedly expressed the people’s de- 
termination to put an end to radicalism in the Federal 
Government. 


Pressure for economy: Ever since the Republican 
Party came into power in Congress, there has been an 
assiduous searching out of disloyal persons in the 
executive branches of the Government—persons play- 
ing the Moscow game and drawing pay from the 
United States Treasury. 

Ever since the Republican Party came into power in 
Congress there has been a threatening hand placed on 
the unlimited and unchecked expenses of government 
bureaucrats. Unspent appropriations suddenly were 
scrutinized and unnecessary budget items came under 
fire just because congressional committees started out 
with an economy drive that could not be ignored. 

The pressure for economy continues unabated with 
teference to the budget for the fiscal year which began 
July 1, 1947, and ends June 30, 1948. President 









Smarks return to balanced budgets for the Federal Government. 
F 


Truman and a large number of his Democratic sup- 
porters in Congress took the position last January that 
a $37,500,000,000 budget for the new fiscal year 
couldn’t be cut. But the Republicans are cutting it. It 
looks now as if there will be a surplus of at least $4,- 
000,000,000 twelve months hence. It might reach $7,- 
000,000,000 if general business conditions continue 
favorable. 

Away from state socialism: There is a strong un- 
dercurrent in America for the simple rules of sound 
finance and economic operation. These are the rules of 
good production commensurate with wages paid, ef- 
ficiency as against waste and extravagance and the 
gradual reduction of debt while making a fair return 
to those who have invested their money in our system 
of enterprise. 

The same line of reasoning can be applied to fiscal 
affairs in government. The taxpayers are burdened 
with wartime rates. Two other democracies—Britain 
and Canada—have reduced individual income taxes. 
If they have regard for individual tax rates, so can 
we in America. 

Unless the taxpayers are given some hope for reduc- 
tion of their burdens, their spirit will be less and less 
on the side of the creative business and expansion 
without which America cannot cope effectively with 
the challenging problems of a post-war world. It is 
not merely a problem of capital formation for invest- 
ment. It is a problem of individual initiative and in- 
centive. 

The people of America are waking up to the im- 
portance of these simple rules. They have found out 
that money doesn’t grow on trees and that speeding up 
the government printing presses to issue currency and 
bonds is not the answer to the great need for stability 
and confidence. 

America has turned away from state socialism, 
wherein the government is the master and the citizen 
is the servant. 

America has turned again to the truly representa- 
tive system where government is the servant and the 
whole people are once more masters of their own 
destiny. 














Special Report—— 








FEWER SHORTAGES NOW 


Enough of Most Consumer Goods Except Autos and Some Clothing 


Limited supplies of metals 
and chemicals. Increases 
in rubber, coal and textiles 


A buyers’ market, at present price levels, 
either exists or is approaching in most of 
the things that the public wants to buy. 
Goods of almost all kinds are in stock or 
can be had with little delay. Black mar- 
kets are gone, except in automobiles and 
a few raw materials. People are starting 
to insist upon quality merchandise. 

The official ending on July 1 of most 
war controls that remained is not result- 
ing in any scramble for goods. Exports are 
at record-breaking levels, and yet the pipe 
lines in this country are fairly well filled 
with most products, and many industries 
are able to turn out more goods than can 
be sold at prices asked. Supplies of many 
raw materials still are tight. But, even in 
these, purchases can be made at a price. 

All along the line, from finished prod- 
ucts back to raw materials, the supply 
situation is sharply changed from a few 
months ago. 

Automobiles are scarcest among major 
consumer products. Undoubtedly, output 
will require a year to overtake demand. 
That demand is not slackening. And easing 
of credit controls will release still more 
demand. 

Tires and tubes, however, are in a buy- 
ers’ market, and storage batteries are ap- 
proaching one. Motorists now can buy the 
desired brand, type and size of tire easily, 
and at sharply reduced prices. 


Farm equipment and tractors are being 
turned out at all-time high rates, but still 
not high enough to fill demands created 
by record farm incomes. At present rates 
of output, however, those demands are 
expected to be met by late 1947. 

Refrigerators, on the other hand, al- 
ready can be had in most places without 
waiting. Until recently, buyers have re- 
mained on waiting lists for months. 

Washing machines, too, are entering 
a highly competitive market, especially in 
the Midwest. 

Other appliances for homes are meet- 
ing demand more and more easily. Small 
appliances have become as plentiful as 
small radios. Pressure cookers are selling 
more slowly, and growing supplies of elec- 
tric irons are forcing price cuts. Only pop- 
up electric toasters are scarce. 

Furniture stocks in stores still are not 
up to demand, especially in the low and 
medium price ranges. Unpainted furni- 
ture remains hard to find. Rugs, too, are 
short of demand. Output of both furniture 
and rugs, however, is beginning to catch 
up. And more producers are turning their 
attention to less expensive lines. 

Food supplies are meeting virtually all 
demands, at least at present prices. Last 
year’s critical shortages of bread, meats, 
butter, sugar, some canned fruits and 
vegetables have disappeared. 

Clothing stocks of many kinds are 
crowding retail-store shelves. Even men’s 
shirts can be had in a wide variety of 
materials and designs, and good-quality 
ones are being pushed by retailers at 


METALS + PULP & PAPER - CAUSTIC SODA - 
GLYCERIN - SODA ASH - LUMBER - BRICK - RUBBER - 
NYLON - RAYON LININGS - COTTON BROADCLOTH - 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOLS - WHEAT 


METALS - PULP & PAPER - CAUSTIC SODA - SODA ASH 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out.f 
standing importance in National Affairs) f 


prices averaging below $4. Demand fo 
men’s suits is not satisfied, but stocks ar 


plentiful are men’s shorts and pajamas. 
Women’s wear of virtually all kinds i 
abundant, particularly in more expensive 
lines. Exceptions are print dresses—espe. 
cially low-priced ones—and other iten; 
made from print cloth. 
In general, the buyers’ market in cloth. 


ing is producing a trend to lower price 


and greater emphasis on quality of mate. 
rials, workmanship and styling. 

Watches and clocks still are harder to 
buy than most items. Stocks are better 
than they were a few months ago, but ad. 
vertised brands are hard to find. 

Sports and miscellaneous goods alw 
are much closer to demand levels than 
they have been for some years. Fishing 
tackle is easier to buy. So are bicycle 
Tricycles and other wheel goods for chil 
dren are easier to find, although still fa 
from abundant. Musical instruments, o 
most kinds, also are in better suppiy. Se: 
entific apparatus, however, is to remail 
short for some time. 

That is the story on finished products 
many of which a year ago could not k 
found without waiting and searching. 

Raw commodities and other material 
bought by manufacturers also are in far 
better supply than they were a year ago 
There are many exceptions, however. 

Metals of almost all kinds remain it 
limited supply. 

Steel still is tight, although private 
stocks are reported to be building 
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Shortages of sheet and tubular steel are 
of anh delaying production of automobiles, re- ° 
>f out. frigerators and hundreds of other durable 


ffairs,) B items. Steel industry expects output to be 
approximately in line with demand by the 
end of this year, however. 

Tin, too, remains scarce, and delays are 
resulting in output of tin cans and related 
products. Tin could be scarce till 1950. 
hing lead is somewhat more plentiful than it 

was in mid-1946. Zinc, too, is a bit easier. 
Copper production now is higher than at 
and forf the war peak, and supplies of that metal 
ocks arf} may be better before long. Stocks of all 
ess than those metals still are far from adequate, 
jamas. however. The same may be said of alum- 
kinds sf jpum sheet. Antimony and some of the 
xpensivef other rarer metals also are scarce. 
S— €spe- Building-material supplies, for the 
"r item most part, are sufficient to meet all re- 
: quirements. December should see the end 
= cloth. of most of the remaining shortages. 
we lumber now is much easier to buy than 
of mate it was a few short months ago, and some 
types and dimensions can be had for less. 
Demand, however, is running high to 
match the current production rate of more 
, but at than 35,000,000,000 board feet a year. 
Bricks, too, are much closer to demand 


arder to 
e better 


_ s levels. So are most other clay products. ; 
Fishine Millwork and hardwood flooring remain 
bicveles & #8 the really troublesome shortages among 
for chi building materials. Cast-iron radiation 
still fe still is a problem, however. A few other 
waked materials are not entirely meeting de- 
ply. $6 mands, especially locally. They include 
remain @Y Sewer pipe, gypsum board and elec- 


trical wiring devices. 

wot Other building materials are measuring 
1 not bef UP to this year’s construction level. Ce- 
ment and asphalt roofing are much easier 


ling. 
nateriasf ‘0 find than they were a year ago. Paint 
‘ein fa Output is at a record level, despite scar- 
vear agg “ities of white pigment and drying oil. Dis- 
nae: * — tribution problems still cause local short- 
smain ine @e8 of some items. 
Textile products, many of which were 
private critically scarce a year ago, now are filling 
Jing upp most demands. Raw cotton and wool never 


§ have been short, and now the fabrics made 
' from them are in adequate supply in most 
B instances. 

Woolen and worsted goods are abun- 
» dant. 

| Cotton fabrics are greatly improved in 
; output and stocks, and production is shift- 
F ing to the goods that were short during and 
just after the war. The broadcloth needed 











Versatile Toledo Scales help control costs 
and maintain quality standards right from 





for men’s shirts, for example, now is being the start... and all the way... in weigh- 
woven in fz ater Vv xs i . . : : 
en in far greater volume, although still ing, counting, force-measuring, batching, 


below prewar levels. Print cloth—for house 


; : ‘ checking and testin erations. Look 
dresses, men’s shorts and pajamas—is & & OP a 


' 
i short of demand, but manufacturers are Toledo! Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 


| Now shifting their production toward these 12, Ohio. 


goods. 

Nylon and rayon no longer are bottle- 
necks. Neither is in anything like over- 
supply, however, and new uses are drain- 
ing off new supplies. 

leather supplies are more adequate 


than they were a year ago. ever, light- 
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The Complete Answer to 


Packaging Satisfaction 


Correct functional design 


Better, more uniform materials 





‘Distinctive color printing 


Precision manufacturing 


General Offices, SAINT LOUIS 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 

Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
® Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York + Chicago +» San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle » Indianapolis » Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit + Jacksonville +» Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati +« Dallas « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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Special Report 


siderably short of demand, and, as a re. 
sult, quotations have been higher recently 
for both raw and finished leather in those 
classes. Shoe manufacturers, consequently, 
are warning that their prices may have to 
be increased. These leather supplies should 
be easier by the last quarter of 1947, but, 
for the moment, floods in the Midwest are 
preventing any quick improvement. 
In chemicals, shortages probably are 
more numerous and critical than in any 
other major group, despite record output 
of most chemicals. Demand is at record 
levels, and distribution of scanty supplies 
is hampered by transport problems. 
Soda ash and caustic soda still are 
very scarce. Result is delay in output of 
such products as soap, washing soda, glass, 





paper and rayon. 

Nitric acid and anhydrous ammonia 
now are plentiful for industrial uses, and 
supplies of many other chemicals have 
improved. These include sulphuric acid 
and such organic chemicals as acetone and 
methyl, ethyl and isopropyl] ketones. Glye- 
erin no longer can be considered a real 
bottleneck. Availability of ethyl alcohol 
has improved recently, but there still is 
something of a dearth of other industrial 
alcohols. 

Fertilizer output is at unprecedented 
levels, but shortages still exist regionally, 
particularly in nitrogen fertilizers. 

Insecticides vary in supply. Rotenone 
and pyrethrum are plentiful, but some 
other materials are short, including refined 
arsenic and nicotine. DDT output is 
heavy, but demand for it is still heavier. 

Plastic materials are in far easier sup- 
ply than they were a year ago. That indus 
try, however, is given little chance to fil 
all demands being made upon it until 
plant capacity is expanded considerably 
And that waits on greater output of such 
basic chemicals as phenol, formaldehyde 
urea and phthalic anhydride, all of whiel 
are critically short and restricting plastics 
output. 

In electrical machinery and equip- 
ment, production is approaching the leve 
of a record demand. Fractional-horsepowet 
motors, for example, are easier to get thal 
they were last year and no longer ar 
holding up delivery of such. items as re: 
frigerators as badly as they were. The} 
still are far from abundant, however. 

In fuels, the scarcities of 1946 have 
disappeared and others have come ol 
Coal and coke are not the bottlenecks 
they were in mid-1946. But petroleum 
products are becoming scarcer. Refining 
and transportation problems are to creat 
shortages that can hamper industry mor 
and more in the months ahead. 

Electrical energy is to become a net 
source of concern to industry in mali 
regions in the months ahead, particular) 





next winter. Output of energy is at peak 
levels, but so is demand. Meanwhile, e& 
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pansion programs planned by power com- 
panies are being delayed by shortages of 
such things as steel. 

Rubber stocks, on the other hand, are 
adequate, although many users must take 
the synthetic variety. Natural rubber is 
expected to be filling about half the domes- 
tic demand by the end of the year. 

Paper production is up 11 per cent over 
that of 1946, and paperboard output is 
about 13 per cent higher. Even so, there is 
a big gap between supply and demand. 
Newsprint still is severely limited for most 
consumers, particularly small ones. Some 
increases in imports of pulp from Sweden 
is expected, but the volume is not likely 
to change the situation greatly. 

Cornstarch and other corn products 
also are no longer the bottlenecks they 


CONSUMER’S CHOICE 
. ++ @ picture of disappearing scarcities 


were a year ago. Result is important for 
the metallic-casting, textile, paper and 
pharmaceutical industries. A short corn 
crop this year, however, could bring a 
return of these bottlenecks. 

Over-all picture, thus, is one of dis- 
appearing scarcities. Reasons for easing 
of supplies are to be found on both the 
supply and the demand sides. 

Not only is production of most goods 
setting new records, but consumer buying 
is weakening for many products. All-time 
high prices for foods and other essentials 
have left fewer dollars that can be spent 
on luxury merchandise. 

Result is no organized buyers’ strike, 
but consumer resistance that stems from 
inability to pay. That resistance is being 
expressed in a growing tendency of con- 
sumers to be critical and selective, or in 
actual postponement of purchases. Out- 
come, if production is maintained at high 
levels, can be widespread price cuts at 
some point in months ahead. 
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WARNING: Keep your eye on 
controllable costs—or profits may suffer plenty. 
Many a long-accepted expense can be sharply 
reduced by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by switch- 
ing to a Kardex-simplified sales control system: 


1 Closer control over accounts . . . sharper concen- 
tration on profitable accounts, a reduction in sell- 
ing expense on “deadwood”. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison of 
facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales . .. purchasing 
. . . production . . . personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscanslash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reminglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 










































































































Jus Minus 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Inventory accumulation by whole- 
salers and retailers no longer sup- 
ports factory output. Exports, how- 
ever, still rise. 

Wholesale inventories in May, unad- 
justed, were $6,700,000,000, com- 
pared with $6,800,000,000 in April. 
It was the first decline since Febru- 
ary, 1946. Seasonally adjusted figures 
also declined. 

Retail inventories fell in May to 
$9,800,000,000. The decline was a bit 
more than normal for May. 

Department-store inventories, adjust- 
ed, were lower at the end of May for 
the third straight month. They were 
8 per cent below February. 

The ratio of department-store inven- 
tories to sales fell sharply. May in- 
ventories were equal to 2.4 months’ 
sales, the lowest since August, 1946. 
That compares with 3.1 at the Feb- 
ruary peak and 2.8 in 1935-39. 

Business, as a whole, shows the fol- 
lowing inventory changes, in billions: 

Whole-  Re- 
Total Mfg. sale tail 


1945 

June $26.6 $16.2* $3.8 $ 6.5 
July 64 163 3.7* 64 
Dec. 964* 163 43 5.8* 
1947 

Jan. 36.0 208 63 8.9 
Feb. $7.3 21.2 6.5 9.4 
March 38.3 216 67 10.0 
April 38.7 22.1 68 10.0 
May 388.9 24 6.7 9.8 


* 1945-47 low 


Manufacturers’ inventories, up $300,- 
000,000 in May on top of a larger 
gain in April, suggest involuntary 
accumulation. May shipments were 
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lower for the third straight month. 
New orders fell in March and April. 
The inventory rise in April was most- 
ly in finished goods. 

Output of factories for the week ended 
June 28 fell to 188.5 on The United 
States News indicator from 190.1 the 
previous week. It is down from 198 
in March. 

Auto output rose to 104,855 from 
102,545. 

The coal stoppage, even if likely to 
end soon, is to cause a dip in factory 
output for a while. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
July 5 were scheduled at 72 per cent, 
down from 95.6 the previous week 
and the lowest since December, 1946. 


Exports rose in May to a postwar 
record annual rate of $17,400,000,000, 
up 11.8 per cent from April. Imports 
were at $5,700,000.000, leaving net 
exports of $11,700,000,000. 

The drain of almost $1,000,000,000 a 
month on foreign gold, dollars and 
credit cannot continue much longer. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business, shown in the chart, con- 
tinue large. 

Actual expenditures were down 15 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1947 from 
the last quarter of 1946. 

Planned expenditures, however, are 
higher for the second and third quar- 
ters of 1947, as reported by business 
in May. For the third quarter, ex- 
penditures are planned at a rate of 
$15,080,000,000, a new peak 1 per 
cent above the 1946 fourth quarter. 

Machinery and equipment make up 
71 per cent of the first-quarter total. 

Railroads, electric and gas utilities 
plan to spend at a raté of $3,080,- 
000,000 in the third quarter, up 42 
per cent over the 1946 fourth quarter. 

Manufacturing and mining plan to 
spend at a rate of $7,320,000,000 in 
the third quarter, down 5 per cent 
from the 1946 fourth quarter. 

Commercial and miscellaneous busi- 
nesses plan to spend at a rate of 
$4,680,000,000, down 9 per cent from 
the 1946 fourth quarter. 

The slowup of inventory accumula- 
tion at wholesale and retail already 
has cut factory output. A decline of 
exports can cut it further. Should 
factory output sag, plant and equip- 
ment spending will fall. The boom is 
losing its supports one by one. 
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PROVED IN FLIGHT, the new Martin 2-0-2 transport will soon 
enter service on leading airlines the world over. Production 
is being pushed on pressurized sister ship, the Martin 3-0-3. 








Is Your Company Overlooking These 
Two Ways to Cut Costs and Build Sales ? 


Look at these two ways inwhich Martin airliners will 
cut costs and build sales. Then think of them in rela- 
tion to your industry, your company. You'll see why 
it will pay to travel and ship by Martin transport! 


WHY IT PAYS TO SHIP BY 
MARTIN TRANSPORT 


Here’s why so many cost-minded business- 
men will ship by Martin planes. With the factory only 
hours away, inventories may be lowered . . . re- 
placement parts reach customers quickly. Fresh fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, sea food, other perishables may 
be shipped in or out of season with lower refrigeration 
costs, no crating, less spoilage. Air-fresh commodities 
bring top prices, too. There’s a powerful merchandis- 
ing and advertising story in clothes rushed from style 


TRAVEL OR SHIP BY MARTIN TRANSPORT 
ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 


CAPITAL (PCA) © EASTERN 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
UNITED 


NORTHWEST ¢ DELTA © PANAGRA 
CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) 
AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 


NACIONAL (CHILE) *© MUTUAL Builders of ‘Dependable 
FLYING TIGER ¢ AIR BORNE CARGO 
U.S. © WILLIS 





AIRCRAFT 





centers—newspapers and magazines flown to distribu- 


tors—other products sent *‘By Air.’ 


WHY IT PAYS TO TRAVEL BY 
MARTIN TRANSPORT 


Via speedy new twin-engine Martin airliner, 
salesmen wil! cover more territory, make more calls 
and still enjoy weekends at home. Samples, models 
can go with salesmen. Non-productive travel time is 
reduced and sales or maintenance men can spend more 
time in customers’ offices or shops. Contacts between 
top executives are multiplied, markets expanded, 
needed recreation fiearer than ever before . . . and 
you arrive at your destination refreshed, immaculate 
when you travel by Martin airliner. Toe GLENN L. 


MartTiIN CoMpANy, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 






THE AIRLINES GAIN YOU TIME . . . TIME . . . TIME—and Time Means Money to Business 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
* MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military air- 
craft « Aerial gun turrets © Outstanding 
commercial planes for both passenger and cargo 
service ¢ Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics and 
Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing 
aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ¢ Mareng 
fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honey- 
comb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) ©  Stratovision cerial broadcasting (in con- 
junction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) * Air- 
craft ground-handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft 
Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard 
the peace and build better living in many far- 
reaching fields. 


Aircraft Since 1909 
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Tenants lose rights and protections, and 
landlords gain under the new rent-control 
law. Rents already have begun to rise for 
a number of tenants, and have skyrocketed 
in some hotels and apartment hotels. They 
will continue to rise in the weeks and 
months ahead. But some controls remain 
to protect tenants. 

Landlords are given more power to evict 
tenants in order to regain properties for 
rental at higher prices. Many tenants, 
however, can stay on at present rents until 
March 1, 1948. But owners can get back 
their rental property when the law ends in 
March, and after that can charge what- 
ever the market will bear, provided that 
they have not signed long-term leases. 

Tenants now can sign 18-month leases, 
if they will pay higher rents and if their 
landlords agree. Landlords who sign such 
leases can raise rents up to 15 per cent 
above present levels, the higher rates to 
continue in effect until Jan. 1, 1949. 

Over all, however, landlords gain much 
more than tenants. Eviction proceedings, 
by which owners can put tenants out of 
rented homes, go back to State courts. 
And tenants no longer will have strong 
backing of federal agencies in resisting 
eviction proceedings by the owners of 
rented properties. Enforcement machinery 
thus is weakened under the new rent- 
control rules. 


Can any tenant now be put out if he 
balks at a rent increase? 

No. A tenant usually can stay in a rented 
house if he keeps paying the same rent 
until March 1, 1948, and if he meets cer- 
tain other conditions. But there are ex- 
ceptions and conditions under which a 
landlord can force him to move. 


Can a landlord get back a rented 
dwelling to remodel it? 

Yes. He can evict the tenant if the land- 
lord plans to remodel or alter or other- 
wise modernize the house. But the new law 
says that the changes must be substantial, 
to justify eviction, and must be reasonably 
necessary to protect the property. Minor 
changes, which could be made while the 
tenant stays there, would not be con- 
sidered ground for eviction. 


How long will it take to evict a ten- 
ant? 

This now is governed by local law, which 
varies from State to State. Usually, under 
State law, a tenant must be given a 30- 
day eviction notice, but, in some places, 
the notice required is only a few days or 
a week. Up until now, under wartime 
federal regulations, tenants had to be 
given up to six months to find new places 
after being ordered to move. 
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| Weve Been Aske): 
ABOUT EFFECTS OF RENT LAW‘S CHANGES 


What if a landlord wants to live in 
his house himself? 

A landlord then can evict a tenant, if he 
plans to move in right away. If the tenant 
refuses to move, the landlord can proceed 
in local courts, just as in the ease of 
remodeling, to get possession of his house 
through an eviction order. But the owner 
of a house cannot force a tenant to move 
merely to provide a home for a relative 
of the owner, or to get back the property 
for business uses. 


Can a tenant resist eviction? 
Yes, he can. Tenants still can go into 
local courts to stop evictions if their land- 
lords try to put them out for any cause 
not recognized by the new law. 


But is a tenant's protection weak- 
ened? 

It is, to the extent that he no longer has 
the backing of federal agencies in resist- 
ing eviction. The tenant now is on his 
own. His area rent office will advise him 
about his rights, but no longer is author- 
ized by law to take a hand against evic- 
tions. But, if a landlord collects rents 
above ceiling rates, the Office of the 
Housing Expediter can go to either a 
federal or State court to seek an injunction 
against the landlord. And the tenant still 
can sue the landlord for three times the 
overcharge. 


Can the buyer of a rented house evict 
the tenant? 

Yes. The new law says that the buyer can 

get possession of the house for his own 

immediate use. Here, again, State law 

governs on how long an eviction notice 

must be given to the tenant. 


Can a landlord evict one tenant to 
rent to another? 

Not before March 1, so long as the first 
tenant continues to pay his rent, and the 
landlord does not have some specific 
cause for eviction under the new law. This 
is true even though the tenant does not 
have a lease. 


For what other reasons can a tenant 
be forced to move? 
A tenant can be required to move if he 
is using a dwelling for illegal or immoral 
purposes or violates the terms of his lease 
under State law. Thus, for example, a 
landlord usually could get possession of 
his house if the tenant permits gambling 
there or is guilty of disorderly conduct. 
Such evictions, however are now back 
under local law for each individual area. 
Eviction also is permitted where the owner 
plans to tear down a building and replace 
it with new construction. 


Can any tenant be evicted ney 

March? 
Yes, he can unless he has a lease giving 
him protection beyond March 1, when 
federal rent control ends. Some landlord 
and tenants now are signing leases, unde 
the new law, that run through Dee. 3), 
1948, and call for rent increases up to 1} 
per cent. Where landlords or tenants do 
not want to bind themselves to such long. 
term leases, the tenants can be evicted 
next March, or their rent can be raised 
then more than 15 per cent. 


What else does the new law do? 
Houses not previously rented are freed of 
all rent control. More specifically, a hous 
that was not occupied by a tenant during 
the period from Feb. 1, 1945, to Jan. 3], 
1947, is not under control. Thus, if a 
owner lived in a house himself during that 
period, he now can rent it for what he 
can get. Or if the house was rented fo 
the first time after last January 31, its 
rent can now be raised. Or the tenant can 
be evicted under State law. 


New houses and apartments are generally 
freed of rent control if they were com- 
pleted since Feb. 1, 1947, and the ner 
law does not apply to them. Also free 
are houses reconverted since that date 
An exception is made for new house 
and apartments built with the aid o 
priorities under the emergency housin 
program. The Housing Expediter still ap 
plies rent ceilings for present tenants ¢ 
these homes. 


What about hotels? 

Hotels and hotel apartments are freed ¢ 
rent control if their services and operation 
give them hotel classification under tle 
new law. They can raise the rents charsgel 
resident guests, as well as transients, 9 
long as the tenants do not have leas 
binding the hotels as to rents. Regul: 
apartment houses, however, which do no 
qualify as hotels, still are under rent cor 
trol. They can raise rents only if bot 
tenants and landlords agree to long-tem 
leases under the 15 per cent increase for 
mula, or if granted increases in individu 
hardship cases. 


The new law also frees motor courts atl 
tourist homes from rent control. 


Are all areas covered by the neve 





rent rules? 
The new law applies for all of the 6 
areas where federal rent controls still a" 
in effect, with one exception: The Distr 
of Columbia operates under a_sepatil 
law, with a different set of rules on re 
ceilings and evictions. 
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OPTIMISM OVER A TAX CUT 


Conviction of Bill’s Backers That Budget Outlook Permits Slash 


Heavy payments on last day 
as one reason fiscal-year 
surplus is below estimates 


The odds now favor a substantial reduc- 
tion in personal income taxes next Janu- 
ary 1. A coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats is moving to push through a 
bill providing such cuts before the current 
session of Congress ends, and they appear 
to have the votes it will take to override 
an expected veto. 

The new bill is the same as the one that 
President Truman killed with a veto last 
month, except that the effective date is 
changed from July 1, 1947. to Jan. 1, 1948. 

What taxpayers can exnect, if the 
plan works out, is a graduated percentage 
cut in taxes, applicable to all income 
earned after January 1, according to the 
following schedule: 

A 30 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,000 or less—that is, $1,000 or less 
after deductions, personal exemptions and 
allowances for dependents. 

A 30 to 20 per cent cut for taxable 
incomes of $1,000 to $1,400. 

A 20 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,400 to $136,720. 

A 15 per cent cut for taxable income 
from $136,720 to $302,400. Here, the total 
cut would be 20 per cent on the first $136,- 
720 and 15 per cent on the remainder, 
up to $302,400. 

A 10.5 per cent cut for taxable income 
above $302,400. The reduction here would 
be figured at 20 per cent on the first $136,- 
720, then 15 per cent on the next $165,- 
680, and 10.5 per cent on the remainder. 

Congress, thus, is holding to the tax-cut 
formula that promises biggest percentage 
reductions to the low income groups, and 
biggest dollar savings to high income 
groups. The idea is to bolster purchasing 
power among little taxpayers, but at the 
same time to restore incentive among big 
taxpayers to earn more money and to 
invest savings. 

Mr. Truman, however, argues that this 
formula offers too much relief to the big 
taxpayer, and too little relief to the little 
taxpayer. This was one of the principal 
grounds upon which he vetoed the orig- 
inal tax-reduction bill last month. 

Another veto, therefore, almost surely 
awaits the new tax bill. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, Mr. Truman’s 
chief adviser on taxes, indicates that the 
Administration’s attitude toward the bill 
would not change by postponing the ef- 
fective date from July 1 to January 1. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Tax reduction, thus, hinges on whether 
the coalition backing the bill can muster 
the two-thirds vote necessary to override 
a veto. 

In the House, the veto of the original 
bill was sustained by a two-vote margin. 
Since then, some Democrats are known to 





SECRETARY SNYDER & PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
... this time they face a strengthened coalition 


have changed their minds, and Speaker 
Martin (Rep.) of Massachusetts, says a 
vote to override will be assured when the 
next veto comes up. 

In the Senate, there was no vote on the 
veto, but it was apparent at that time that 
there would not be enough votes to over- 
ride. However, there has been some switch- 
ing in the Senate since. Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, reported recently 
that, if two additional votes could be lined 
up, a Senate vote to override would be 
assured. Leaders of the coalition now ap- 
pear confident that they have the votes. 

The very fact that the Republican lead- 
ership is calling the tax bill up for passage 
at this session indicates that the votes to 
override a veto are in sight. The party’s 
House leaders have said repeatedly that 
they would not call it up until they were 
sure that Congress was ready to override. 















The budget situation, however, may 
turn out to be a more effective talking 
point against tax reduction than it was 
when the original bill came up. At the 
turn of the fiscal year on July 1, using 
final figures just reported by the Treas. 
ury, the Government’s books did not offer 


as bright a picture as official forecasters 
had estimated. 

For the old year, the 1947 fiscal yea 
that ended June 30; the Government: 
books showed this: 

Income during the year was $43, 

259,000,000. 

Outgo was $42,505,000,000. 
Surplus, thus, was $754,000,000. 

At that figure, the 1947 surplus was 
$496,000,000 less than Mr. Truman: 
Budget Bureau, headed by James £ 
Webb, forecast three months ago. It wai 
$1,546,000,000 less than the Senate Fi 
nance Committee estimated two months 
ago. 

Thus, at least on paper, the Governmet! 
did not go into the new fiscal year will 
the comfortable cushion that had been at 
ticipated. However, this is not so sf 
nificant as it appears. Until the last da 
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Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts’”’! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 
are rising sharply. 

















Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 
gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 





UNITED STATES 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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kills Athletes too 
: | contact! 


Of 











Before 


This is a picture, much magnified, 
of the parasitic growth which causes 
Athlete’s Foot, made before contact 
with Absorbine Jr. This growth 
lives on stale perspiration, dead 
skin ... causes the pain and misery 


After — 7 


This is a picture, same mag- 
nification, of the Athlete’s Foot 
organisms, after contact with 
Absorbine Jr. See how this para- 
sitic growth has wilted and died. 
No longer can it irritate delicate 
nerve endings and cause pain! 








of Athlete’s Foot. 
Rake hier ENE 





Cracks warn of danger 


Excessive perspiration between 
your toes invites Athlete’s Foot! 
This common summer condition 
irritates tender skin often to the 
point where it cracks and flakes 
away in moist shreds. Then the 
ever-present organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot multiply and attack 
raw flesh through the open cracks! 








Drench those cracks 


Apply Absorbine Jr., full strength, 
night and morning, at the first sign 
of cracked skin between the toes. 
It kills Athlete’s Foot organisms 
on contact. To guard against re- 
infection: Don’t share towels or 
bath mats. Boil socks at least 
15 minutes to kill the organisms. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult physician. 


Absorbine Jr. also benefits you four other important ways: 

1. It dries the skin between the toes, discouraging 
future attacks of Athlete’s Foot. 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 

3. It cleanses and helps heal broken tissue. 

4. It relieves itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 





Daily hygiene! You can help ward off Athlete’s Foot by * 
applying Absorbine Jr. to your feet every day! Cooling and 
refreshing after bathing. Absorbine Jr. has also been famous 
for more than 50 years for relieving sore aching muscles. 
At all drugstores. $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 








Dinance Week 


of the fiscal year, the Government was 
running a surplus of more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Then, on June 30, the Treasury 
entered a number of big transactions on 
the books, on both the income side and 
the outgo side, that greatly reduced the 
amount of the surplus as the year closed. 

Some of these transactions involved 
mere transfers of money from one Govern- 
ment account to another, so that they 
affected the year-end budget result, but 
did not affect the real financial position of 
the Government. 

The final day’s accounts showed $978, 
000,000 of receipts and $1,422,000,000 of 
expenditures. Thus, on the last day of 
the year, the Government lopped $444, 














—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
... less comfortable cushion 


000,000 off its budget surplus. If the fiscal 
year had closed Friday night, June 2%, 
instead of Monday night, June 30, the 
surplus would have been $1,198,000,000. 

For the new year, the 1948 fiscal year 
that began July 1, the outlook still is 
uncertain. Few appropriation bills for the 
new year have become law, so that Con- 
gress still cannot figure accurately on how 
much leeway there is to be for cutting 
taxes and reducing debt. 

However, on the basis of appropriation 
bills now in the mill, it appears that Gov- 
ernment spending will be cut substantial- 
ly below Mr. Truman’s budget of $37,500, 
000,000. Income, allowing for a mild busi- 
ness recession, should reach $39,000,000; 
000. 

The tax-cut bill, as now planned, would 
reduce Goverment income during this fis 
cal year by less than $2,000,000,000, since 
it would apply only in the second half of 
the hscal year. Present indications, there- 
fore, are that the Government could re 
duce taxes by that amount and still have 
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), TWA MBAS GUSMESS ” 


"Never much for flying, I changed 
my mind fast when I saw how much 
TWA has to offer the businessman... 





"Departure and arrival times "Limousine pick-ups at handy "No wonder they're calling TWA 
are made to order...TWA downtown locations, followed 'The Businessman's Airline'! 
flights fit right into my daily by TWA's swift, efficient and I never realized how many 
routine. I get more sleep now courteous airport service, are businessmen fly TWA, and what 
--in real beds--and spend a lot unexcelled for ease and a cordial business atmosphere 
more time with my family... convenience... prevails aboard Starliners, 


till I made my first flight... 





" 


. And as your Business 
Representative had pointed out, 
TWA routes certainly blanket 

the big business and industrial 
areas of the country...truly 

The Businessman's Airline..." 





TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 


Put Wings on Your Letter for a Nickel 
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ILLUSTRAVOX two-way presentation 
assures better, quicker training 





HEN Illustravox was introduced in 
1932, America’s leading industrialists 
were quick to foresee its training poten- 
tials. In a few years it had completely rev- 
olutionized training methods. Now field- 
proven in peacetime and war, IIustravox 


two-way training is the established one best 
way—the most effective, the least expensive. 
@ @ Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest and focus full attention 
on your training message. Trainees learn 
as much as 55% faster, and remember up 
to 70% longer than under former training 
methods. 

@ @ @ Today over 80% ofall sound slide- 
film equipment in use bears the Illustravox 


trademark. In all types of sales, service, 
industrial and safety training, Illustravox 
presentation does a thorough job. And in- 
creased employee efficiency creates better 
business, bigger profits and greater cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Consult your Illustravox 
dealer for a demonstration or write The 
Magnavox Company, IIlustravox Division, 


Dept. US-7, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


* * * 


See ‘The Illustrated Voice.“’ Oxtstanding 
commercial film of the year, it -hows how 
Wustravox can best be applied to your training 
and selling needs. Ask your Iustravox dealer 
or film producer for a showing today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Your story is SEEN 























Ginance Week 


room for a sizable reduction in the public 
debt. 

The chances for a tax cut, thus, are 
not likely to suffer any great setback by 
reason of recent budget developments, 
Congress apparently is ready to decide, by 
a big margin, that the Goverment can af- 
ford a $2,000,000,000 loss of revenue dur- 
ing this fiscal year. Mr. Truman will have 
trouble making a veto stick. 





WORLD BANK BONDS 
FOR U.S. INVESTORS 


The terms on which the International 
Bank proposes to borrow money from U.S, 
investors for loans abroad are disclosed by 
a prospectus which the Bank now is dis- 
tributing among securities dealers through. 
out the country. 

The first issue of Bank bonds, to ap- 
pear on the U.S. market later this month, 
is to be offered on this basis: 

The amount of the first offering will be 
$250,000,000, part in long-term bonds and 
part in short-term bonds. If this first issue 
is sold quickly, it will be followed by big. 
ger issues on the same general terms. 

Long-term bonds will mature in % 
years. They will bear 3 per cent interest, 
which is one half of 1 per cent more than 
the U.S. Treasury pays on 20-year bonds, 

Short-term bonds will mature in I0 
years. They will bear 244 per cent inter- 
est, which is one fourth of 1 per cent more 
than the U.S. Treasury pays on the last 
10-year bonds it issued. 

Denominations of the bonds will be 
$1,000, $10,000 and $100,000. By getting 
the denominations down as low as $1,000, 
the Bank hopes to sell bonds to individual 
investors as well as to commercial banks, 
mutual savings banks, insurance con- 
panies and other big investors. 

Sales will be handled through securities 
dealers, who get a commission of one fourt! 
of 1 per cent on 10-year bonds and one 
half of 1 per cent on 25-year bonds. 

Prices of the bonds, on resale, may lk 
stabilized by the Bank by buying and sel 
ing of bonds on the open market. In it 
prospectus, the Bank reserves the right t 
stabilize prices, but makes no guarantet 
to do so. 

Interest on both the 10-year and the 
25-year bonds will be paid on Januar 
15 and July 15 of each year. The first in- 
terest payment on the initial issue will be 
made on Jan. 15, 1948. 

Repayment is not necessarily to wall 
until the due date. The Bank reserves the 
right to call in any bond, on 45 days 
notice, and pay it off. In that case, 4 
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premium will be paid to the holder. 

A sinking fund, also, is established ft 
the 25-year bonds. The Bank, by this # 
rangement, will start buying in or 
deeming these bonds in 1958, and will 
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deem a stated percentage of them each 
vear after that, so that half the total 
mount outstanding will have been taken 
up by the time the issue matures in 1972. 
Security for bondholders will be pro- 
vided in three ways: (1) by the Bank’s 
own promise to repay, (2) by member na- 
tions’ pledges to stand behind the Bank’s 
obligations, and (3) by borrowing nations’ 
promises to repay loans from the Bank. 
Quick sale of the first few issues of 
bonds is expected by John J. McCloy, 
Bank president. The U.S. Government al- 
ready has put up %635,000,000 for the 
Bank, and stands ready to pay in $2,540,- 








—Acme 
WORLD BANKER McCLOY 
... for the first issue—a quick sale? 


(00,000 more if the agency has to call on 
member countries to make good on Bank 
ibligations. Altogether, therefore, the U.S. 
Government has subscribed $3,175,000,000 
of the Bank’s $8,000,000,000 capital. 
Attitude of investors is expected to be 
that, up to $3,175,000,000, Bank bonds 
areas sound as U.S. Treasury bonds. Some 
investors are said to feel, however, that 
Bank bonds will be far less attractive when 
the total outstanding exceeds the amount 
of the U.S. backing. 

But, for the present, the Bank apparent- 
lvis set to do a brisk business in the U.S. 
market. Officials hope that, as the world 
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recovers, the Bank will be able to do some 
of its borrowing in other countries. They 
io expect the time to come when U.S. 
investors will have more confidence in the 
‘apacity of foreign members to stand be- 
tind their shares of the Bank’s obligations. 
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ache “It's easy to get this ball, 
Bi Whitey, because I’m riding 
with the tide.’’ 
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‘We've been riding with the 
tide for generations, Blackie 
— because BLACK & WHITE 
gives people the character 
they want.’ 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 

























































SAVE TIME « SAVE WORRY + SAVE MONEY 





Get your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker... . 
Buy or Lease Government-Owned 


Surplus Properties 


THIS NEW BOOK LISTS AND DESCRIBES READY-BUILT 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES WHICH ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


Send For Your Free Copy Today 

This new, revised, up-to-date edition of the Plant-finder 
can be a big help to American industry, big and little. Espe- 
cially right now. 

Building materials are still short, equipment deliveries are 
slow and other new-construction “headaches” continue to 
delay or block the establishment of new enterprises, parent 
plant expansion plans and branch manufacturing or distribu- 
tion relocation programs. 

Many industrialists and management executives have 
already solved their problems by purchase or lease of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus industrial facilities—quickly, easily 
and at sound competitive costs. But there still are hundreds 
of good, usable, strategically-located properties immediately 
available. 

Check and investigate the many desirable plants and facili- 
ties listed and described in the new Plant-finder. One—or 
more—of these may be just right for you, or readily adaptable 
to your needs. Write for your copy of the Plant-finder today— 
to the address shown below and on your Company letter- 
head, please. 


al 




















HIGHLIGHTS 


The new 200-page Plant- 

finder 

—describes many immediate- 
ly-available properties; in- 
cluding Chemical and 
Light Metals Plants, Iron 
and Steel Plants, General 
Manufacturing Facilities, 
Utilities and Maritime 
Properties 


—lists others which may 
soon be made available 


—indicates many additional 
facilities now under lease 
that may be purchased 


—is indexed and cross-in- 
dexed for your conven- 
ience; by products or 
functions, by states and 
sizes. 












WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 137 - 131 INDIANA AVENUE - WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 1236-T 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Retail trade can be expected to get a new stimulus in the months ahead. 

Terminal-leave bonds almost surely can be cashed by veterans by Sept. l. 

Consumer-credit controls probably will be ended by the same date. 

Both actions will stimulate consumer buying. Veterans will have more cash 
to spend. Other consumers are likely to be able to buy on easier terms. Demand 
for goods still in relatively short supply will be spurred. 











Spending power of some 9,000,000 veterans would increase by $2,000,000,000 
when bonds are cashed. That is likely to be done over a two-month period. 

Cashed-in bonds in that period would provide a 7 per cent boost in total 
income payments, now running at around $14,700,000,000 a month. 

This cash injection could have an effect like the 1936 bonus-bond cashing. 

Cashed bonus _ bonds pumped $1,154,000,000 into the spending stream in June 
and July, 1936. That amounted to a 10.1 per cent increase in income payments 
and led to a sales and inventory boom that was followed by deflation in 1937. 

The same temporary lift to retail trade is to be expected this time. 














Easier installment_terms would have a more gradual effect on sales. 

Present credit controls require a one-third down payment, and full payment 
over a 15-month period. These restrictions apply to automobiles, washing 
machines, furniture, refrigerators and similar expensive durable goods. 

Some consumer buying probably is discouraged by these terms. An auto, for 
example, now costs an installment buyer around $75 a month for 15 months. 

Easier credit, requiring a smaller down payment and allowing a longer time 
for full payment, probably would induce more persons to buy goods. 

More buyers, however, are not now a problem. Durable goods sell almost as 
fast as they are delivered, but the time may not be far off when supply exceeds 
demand. That will be the time when sellers will offer more attractive terms. 











Retail trade in general is holding at record dollar levels. 

Total sales of at least $105,000,000,000 are probable this year. That would 
be $8,300,000,000 more business than last year; 2% times as much as in 1939. 

Sales outlook for the next 12 months, in fact, is reasonably good. A mild 
business setback would not be likely to cut sales by more than $10,000,000,000. 
That still would leave the over-all dollar volume at around the 1946 level. 

Durable goods are selling at a rate of $23,700,000,000 a year and would be 
higher if more automobiles were available. Any downturn here would be slight. 

Nondurable-goods sales are close to peak at $83,000,000,000 a year. This 
field would take the brunt of any sales decline because of a business adjust- 
ment. Apparel sales already are off slightly, and dollars spent for food will 
decline when the edge is taken off prevailing high food prices. 

Sales supports, even with a business setback, are to be found in savings of 
individual consumers, in unemployment benefits and in credit expansion. 

High prices, however, make these sales figures somewhat deceptive. Fewer 
goods actually are being sold now than a year ago. Physical sales volume, in 
fact, is only moderately above the volume that was sold in 1941. 

Lower prices appear to be necessary for any sustained expansion in trade. 


























Foreign demand for U.S. goods shows some faint signs of weakening. Other 
countries are beginning to react to high U.S. prices and a shortage of dollars. 
Great Britain announces curtailed buying of tobacco and gasoline, and hints 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


that higher import duties may be imposed on motion-picture films. 

Wheat deals are being negotiated by Britain with Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Rumania abandoned attempts to buy U.S. wheat and now looks to Russia. 

Netherlands canceled an order for 135,000 tons of U.S. coal. 

Sweden relaxed an import ban on U.S. products only after a State Department 
protest. Even now the Swedes refuse to buy as much from U.S. as before the war. 
Brazil has been prohibiting imports of luxury items for some months and now 
bolsters this ban by suspending all credit for luxury imports. 

Argentina has suspended exchange permits for tires, silk, rayon and nylon. 

These are all signs that foreign countries are concerned about their dollar 


resources, that they intend to cut down their purchases from this country. It's 
an indication that exports cannot keep up to the $17,400,000,000 annual rate 
reached.in May--a record for any peacetime year. 






















A drop in exports might be the signal for a business downturn. Foreign 
Sales are the major prop that is keeping factory production at high levels. 
Inventory buying is slowing down and finished-goods stocks are piling up. 
New-construction contracts fell off again in June. 
Consumer buying is unlikely to rise above current levels and stay there. 
Any cutback in orders for exports, for inventories or for construction thus 
promises to be reflected in a cutback in production and in factory jobs. 































World Bank bonds could act to ease the foreign dollar shortage if they are 
issued quickly enough and in large enough volume and if the funds are lent. 
Initial issue is to be $250,000,000. That's only a fraction of the Bank's 
authorized borrowing power of $8,000,000,000--all guaranteed by member nations. 
Oversubscription of the first issue is expected by Bank officials. 
Sound investments, in fact, are hard to find, and World Bank bonds are held 
to be gilt edged, at least up to the U.S. subscription of $3,100,000,000. 
Another reason to expect a market for Bank obligations is to-be found in 
the declining volume of U.S. Treasury obligations, the prime security. 
Marketable debt of the U.S. Government declined $20,904,000,000 in the 
fiscal year just ended. That is the total decrease in bonds, certificates, 
bills and other obligations that are available for purchases by investors. 
Investment funds, however, continue to grow. lLife-insurance companies 
alone have more than $3,000,000,000 a year to invest in sound securities. 
An investment market thus is expected to open for World Bank securities. 
That, however, is a long-term proposition. Bank operations are not expected to 
be fast enough to ease the dollar shortage that now is developing. 





































































The money market is to have more flexibility after July 10, when Federal 
Reserve Banks unpeg the % per cent rate on 9l-day Treasury bills. 

Pegging of the bill rate has acted to keep short-term interest rates low. 

Unpegging is expected to result in an increase in the rate and to narrow the 
gap that now exists between short-term and long-term interest rates. 

Actually, pegging operations removed Treasury bills as a money market 
factor. Of the $16,000,000,000 in bills outstanding, Federal Reserve Banks hold 
all but $1,500,000,000. A higher rate will make bills more attractive to short- 
terms investors, largely banks, and may soften demand for longer-term issues. 

Higher interest costs to the Treasury will be offset by a return to the 
Treasury of excess earnings of Federal Reserve Banks. 

Interest rates in general are expected to rise moderately as a result of 
Federal Reserve action and will, to some extent, check inflationary borrowing. 

A higher rate for Treasury bills also will mark the Government's first re- 
treat from the “easy money" policy that has prevailed since 1933. 
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Government controls over a variety of commodities and activities are to be 
extended. The control outlook in detail is presented on page 22. 
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] Just be yourself when you visit the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

® It’s one place where you really ave a guest, and you'll 
find that it takes no special skill to enjoy every minute 
of your stay at the Pennsylvania. For example... 





You don’t need to be a mathematician to figure out a! 
® formula for a good night’s sleep. There’s a foot-thick 

mattress with 837 coil springs on your Pennsylvania 

bed, and it’s so comfortable you'll probably be asleep 


before you can add 2 and 2! 
































You don’t need to be a doctor to find out how much 

® better you feel after a refreshing Hotel Pennsylvania 
shower. The new adjustable showerhead lets you start 
with a regular spray, rinse with a flood spray, and finish 
off with an invigorating needle spray. 


You don’t need to be a magician to find something 

® good to eat. The Pennsylvania’s staff of expert chefs 
turns out just about the best meals in town. Every- 
thing from soups to desserts is just the way you like 
it. And it’s served the way vou like it, too. 





PENNSYLVANIA el 
ig t : 


You don’t need a guide to plot your course from the 

e Hotel Pennsylvania. The business district, the theaters, 
and smart shops are all easy to reach when you stay 
at the Pennsylvania. 





HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


dames H.MeCabe, 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania, Station, 














DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 
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The Hearst Newspapers have long tried to 


Stop 
Destructive 
‘laxation 


FROM A LETTER BY 


Liiltiam Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS ON DECEMBER 20, 1933 


“The burdensome and universally in- 
jurious income tax has been raised to be 
the Frankenstein of our economic life. 

“Tt is as un-American, as subversive 
of democratic principles, as fatal to free 
institutions, as the recently repudiated 
policy of Prohibition. 

“It builds impudent bureaucracies to 
oppress and outrage the citizens. 

“It encourages evasion—legitimate 
avoidance and criminal evasion of un- 
just and resented tax extortion. 


“It breeds contempt for government 
and hatred of law. 


“It makes the Government a racket- 
eer and most offensive one, doing its 
best to rob the citizen and practically 
confiscate his property. 


“It makes the citizen to a degree a 
hijacker, doing his best to rob the 
racketeer. 

“It complicates business, interferes 
with employment, prevents investment 
in industry and retards the return of 
prosperity. 

“It obviously diminishes drastically 
the purchasing power of the community. 
No one has money to spend at the 
stores when he has to give most of it to 
the Government. 

“The curse of modern government is 
the excessive expenditure and oppres- 
sive taxation, with the added evils of 
injustices and discrimination.” 
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The words at the left were written when the income tax was just beginning 
to climb to its present giddy altitude, and our standing army of bureaucrats 
in Washington was a relative corporal’s guard. 


* * * 
Today, taxpayers in even the lowest brackets will understand the urgency 
of Mr. Hearst’s message. 
The Hearst Newspapers will continue to fight extravagant bureaucracy and 
oppressive taxation, with all the power at their command. 
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How to... 
MAKE FULL USE 
OF OUTDOOR SPACE 
... with Safety! 


storing materials and supplies outdoors 
when your plant is protected by an Anchor 
Chain Link Fence. This rugged fence keeps 
out all thieves and vandals, while freeing 
valuable factory space for production uses. 
And it’s the perfect way to control em- 
ployee and motor traffic in and out of your 
plant. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log, describing exclusive features like 


Deep-Driven Anchors which hold the 
fence erect and in line. ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, 
Inc., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


) Anchor Fence 


| Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service | 





HUNDREDS OF 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the new 1947 


treasury of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check today. 


Journ of NEW YORK 


Journal {Commerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 


“New Products and Services.’’ Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 


Name 


Address. 
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LABOR BOARD‘S 3 SEASONED MEN; 
DETERMINED TO CARRY OUT LAW 


Three men, holding their same old jobs, 
are stepping into new responsibilities, new 
disputes and new places of key importance 
in the nation’s troubled labor situation. 
The three are members of the National 
Labor Relations Board. At President 
Truman’s insistence, they are staying on 
to help administer the Labor-Management 
law, although they have been less than 
enthusiastic about that measure 
in the past. The men are: 
> Paul M. Herzog, conscientious, 
hardworking young NLRB Chair- 
man who recently has been leading 
the Board toward a more pro- 
business viewpoint. 
> James J. Reynolds, big, bluff 
former Wall Street broker, who 
has encouraged Mr. Herzog’s right- 
ward swing. 
> John M. Houston, former poli- 
tician and businessman, the 
Board’s last remaining Roosevelt 
appointee, who sometimes balks at 
the attitude of his colleagues. 

Under the new law, two addi- 
tional Board members are to be 
named; but these three, long ac- 
customed to working together, will 
constitute a majority. For months, 
in the nature of things, their ex- 
perienced opinion is to be a heavy 
influence. 

How well the law works and the 
kind of start it gets depends large- 
ly on these three. There has been 
talk of unenthusiastic enforce- 
ment. Many questions are being 
asked as to their attitude toward 
the law, how serious may be the 
delays in getting action from an 
overloaded Board, how well they 
may be expected to get along with 
the Republican Congress. The answers to 
these questions are important to business- 
men and workers alike. 

Actually, the Board members are now 
ready to make a try at real enforcement. 
They have bowed to the will of Congress, 
and they have accepted the congressional 
intent of giving the employer a_ better 
break. 

However, they originally were against 
the measure. Speaking for all, Chairman 
Herzog asked in congressional committee 
testimony for only two minor changes in 
the Wagner Act as it stood. He spoke 
against several provisions later included 
in the law. 

The Board also urged President Tru- 


man to veto the measure, and, after pag 
sage over the veto, they submitted thei 
resignations, lest past attitudes embarrag 
the Administration in its enforcement ae. 
tivities. But Mr. Truman asserted that he 
needed their help and insisted that they 
stay. They agreed. 4 

The NLRB work load, however, re 


mains a real problem. At present some 


—Acme 


NLRB CHAIRMAN PAUL HERZOG 


...@ rightward trend has been on for months 


5,500 cases remain to be settled. Some o 
these—cases involving the closed shop. 
foremen’s unions and the like—can ke 
weeded out as having no standing under 
the new law. However, a_ substantial 
amount of unfinished business will remai 
to be attended to when the rush of new 
cases begins on August 22, the effective 
date of most of the law’s provisions affect: 
ing the Board. 

Mr. Herzog and his colleagues see the 
backlog of uncompleted work as_prin¢- 
pally a matter of adequate funds and ade 
quate personnel. 

Additional funds, obviously, are to be 
appropriated by Congress, against the 
trend of the current Republican economy 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES J. REYNOLDS 
... from the President—confidence 


rive, but how much will be made avail- 
ble remains a question. Administration 
stimates are that the Board will need 

15,000,000 to $25,000,000 for real en- 
orcement. By contrast, Senator Irving M. 
ves (Rep.) , of New York, a party spokes- 
man on labor matters, thinks $9,000,000 
0 $10,000,000 will be enough. 

But even with adequate funds, it will 
ake time to train new personnel and ad- 
just processes to the new law. Meanwhile, 
tis feared the work backlog will grow. 

For the present, there is little that the 


—Acme 
JOHN M. HOUSTON 
+». from the Congress—an intent 
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THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
GOES BY TRAIN 
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@ The Streamliner “City of Port- 
land” provides fast daily service 
between Chicago—Omaha— 
Portland ... also stopping at 
points in Wyoming and Idaho. 
@ Streamlined Pullman and 


1202 DOUGLAS OMAHA NEBR 


Coaches... attractive Dining 
and Club cars... barber shop 
and shower. All cars roller-bear- 
ing equipped for restful riding. 
For real travel comfort, ride the 
“City of Portland.” No Extra Farel 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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a great Midwest State served by The Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, ranked first in 1946 in production 
of iron ore, butter and flax seed; second in oats, third in corn, fourth in spring 
wheat and as always near the top in cattle, hogs and poultry. 

For Agriculture and for the Industry which Minnesota has built on these 
and other sources of wealth, the M. & St. L. provides 


VIA THE PEORIA GATEWAY 
NEW EQUIPMENT © HEAVY DUTY TRACKS @ TELETYPEWRITER, SERVICE 


“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zecuay 





TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


















Trends and Outlook in the 
Municipal Bond Market- 


For many years, American municipal bands 
have been of prime interest to those seeking 
conservatism and security in their investments. 
Now, with the rapid reduction in the supply 
of tax-free United States Government bonds, 
municipal obligations increasingly provide 
the primary recourse for investors wishing to 
minimize tax liability. 

To institutional investors, banks and 
individuals, whether experienced or con- 
templating their first purchase of municipal 
bonds, this Mid-Year Survey presents timely 
and helpful information. It examines 
factors currently affecting the investment 
opportunities in municipal bonds, discusses 


INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 

















ee ee Se cy : 
| HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. t the supply of and demand for such issues 

} 123 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 4 and inquires into price trends. 

! Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost P A 

: or obligation, 1947 ‘‘Mid-Year Survey of the 3 Send for this Mid-Year Survey 
1 Municipal Bond Market.” = ; ; 

t = Asa guide to informed appraisal of these 

} Name E bonds and their market, this up-to-date 

! E survey is available without obligation. 

1 Address. 3 

- : Use this request form — at no cost. 

y City. State. Ew 

y WS-22 ss 


HALSEY. STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 















Penile of the Uelonk 


three members can do, except whit 
away at the backlog of unfinished «uy 
and try to adjust current decisions to jj 
new law. In this effort, unless they , 
unanimous, there is a risk that ver 
will be reversed when the two additigy 
members are appointed. 

However, for some months, the Boy 
has been trending in the direction of } 
new law’s basic purpose, which is to 
strict the powers of the unions, grown gr 
through the period of the New Deal, » 
give employers many privileges deni 
them under the old Wagner Act. 

By contrast with the situation 10 yey 
ago, when the Board seemed to ass) 
that the union, and especially the (jj 
union, always was right, a much alter 
situation exists as the Taft-Hartley | 
goes into effect, one that has gone large) 
unnoticed. 

A rightward trend has been on { 
months. This trend has modified previo 
Board decisions to the advantage of th 
employer on a number of important issue 
Some have thought it was a matter of tl 
Board’s following the election retun 
Others have seen a reflection of opinion 
by the circuit courts of appeals. 

Mr. Herzog and his fellow members a 
said to feel, however, that they have bea 
applying with more frequency and wit 
more force considerations acknowledged i 
previous Board decisions. Some of th 
issues have been highly important. 

The Board, for example, has said thi 
employers in some instances may fir 
strikers. Unions as well as managemeri 
must bargain in good faith. Employes 
were permitted to make antiunion state 
ments, if they had no record of antiuniw 
coercion. 

A search for two men to add to th 
Board is on. It is a delicate hunt. Left 
wingers or New Dealers would have difi 
culty getting confirmation by the Senate 
On the other hand, Mr. Truman is unvil- 
ing to name men whose views are piv 
nouncedly conservative and so woul 
receive easy Senate approval. The roster 
of State labor boards, in particular, ar 
being searched. 





As fer the present members and ther 
backgrounds: 

Chairman Herzog has gotten alom 
with Republicans before. He was one d 
the original members of the New Yor 
State Labor Relations Board, appointel 
in 1937 by Governor Herbert Lehman ant 
made Chairman in November, 1942. He 
continued in office under Republican Gor- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. In 1944, lt 
resigned to enter the Navy. 

A liaison with the Senate Republicans 
provided through Senator Ives. He and 
Mr. Herzog are on close personal terms 

Mr. Herzog, the son of a New Yor 
lawyer, was educated at Harvard, taught 
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government at the University of Wisco 
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t whist and Harvard, and then studied law at 
hed both Harvard and Columbia. In the Navy 


he was assigned to labor relations. 


re After the war, Mr. Truman named him 
; verdiggChairman of NLRB, and he was not long 
1dditiggifin putting into effect his ideas of a better 
break for the employer 

he Bogft At 41, he is serious sideabid and studious, 
on of imbut friendly and modest and always ready 
is to ngito co-operate with interested groups. 

DWN te Mr. Reynolds has urged the Chairman 
Deal, aalong the road to the right. He has dis- 
S denidiisented occasionally, but usually on the 


. Sground that the decision of the Board was 
10 yeuinot sufficiently favorable to the employer. 
9 assumiHe has had an unusual career. 
the CI} After a lean bovhood as a schoolteacher’s 
h alteriiison, he worked his way through Columbia 
rtley lafland then got a job as a messenger for a 
1 large Wall Street firm. His rise was rapid, and 
Fin 1935 he was given a seat on the Stock 
n on fWExchange. But, he says, he got “fed up,” 


previodland felt he wanted to get into industrial 
re of tlfirelations. He calls himself a “liberal by 


nt issuef birth” and was a staunch supporter of 
er of t@Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

retum™ In 1939, Mr. Reynolds took a job as a 
opiniowg day laborer in an Alabama steel plant, and 

within a year became assistant foreman 

nbers arffand night foreman. By 1942, he was assist- 
ave beeiffant to the president in charge of labor re- 
ind wilations. He, too, served in the Navy and 
ledged ifas a labor-relations officer, and, after the 
> of thffwar, Mr. Truman named him to the Board. 
nt. Mr. Houston‘s appointment brought 
‘aid thai protests from labor because of his business 
nay fir background. Actually, as the trend of 
agemeti— things on the Board has gone, however, he 
mployes has become the most consistently prolabor 
yn. state member. 
ntiuniaf Mr. Houston was born and educated in 
Kansas. He took a degree from Fairmount 
d to th University at Wichita. For 15 years he 
it. Leff was in the retail lumber business in New- 
ive diff ton, Kans., and he was mayor of Newton 
- Senate for two terms. He served as director and 
s unwil-f president of the Newton Chamber of 
are pt+}Commerce, director of the Kansas State 
woul! Chamber of Commerce and as president of 
> rostenfethe Kansas Lumbermen’s Association. In 
ilar, arp l934 he was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and he was re-elected in 1936, 
1938 and 1940. He was defeated for re- 
election in 1942 and was a lame duck when 
n along Lr. Roosevelt named him to the Board. 
Overenforcement? Such are the men 
and their task. In Washington there is 
ypointel lak of overenforcement, as well as of 
nan andp “Mderenforcement. Some say the Admin- 
42, Hep Stration strategy is to administer the law 
an Gov-f,'0 death, with the idea that the Act will 
944, he@Ptove unpopular and cause a reaction 
against its Republican authors. But Mr. 
Herzog, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Houston 
tow of no such plan. They have decided 
0 try to make the Taft-Hartley law 
work, conscious that the unions, business- 
men, employers and Congress alike will be 
® the alert for any misstep. 
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FOR BUSINESSMEN: 


Recent and past experi- 
ences prove that we can 
be of value to execu- 
tives who transact busi- 


ness in Washington. 


Our 


our intimate grasp of 


acquaintances, 


the local scene, our 
broad banking _ back- 
ground, our desire to 
help you .. . these fac- 
tors point to one thing: 
make this your Wash- 


ingtun headquarters! 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


American SCCUNMY « veust comeane 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


Washington, D. C. 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


















If you really want to get a bang... 
Just watch my brand new Toro, gang! 


TORO 


PONCK MONCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








and there is no better guide to its 
historical landmarks than the attrac- 
tive folder 





prepared by Boston’s 


famous Parker House. To those who 
plan to visit New England this sum- 
mer “Boston is a Browsing Town” 
will cheerfully be sent without 
charge. Simply send your request on 
a postcard addressed Parker House, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. Prospective 
visitors to New England are re- 
minded that the Parker House, with 
its central location, 


superior service 
and fine food, is the ideal headquar- 
ters for a stay in Boston, 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President. “a 
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Threat to G.O.P. in Rent Rises...A Secondary Role 
For World Bank?...Mr. Truman’s Voice Practice 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
has put Russia’s Joseph Stalin on the 
diplomatic ropes for the first time 
since the war with his plan to have 
Europe help itself with planned aid 
from U.S. Premier Stalin, resist- 
ing Secretary Marshall, is offering 
planned poverty as the alternative 
and it isn’t so attractive. 


x * * 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov tipped that 
nation’s hand when he balked at the 
U.S. plan for underwriting European 
recovery on the ground that this plan 
might upset the trade agreements un- 
der which Russia is milking Eastern 
Europe while giving little or nothing 
in return. 


Vik oe 


Secretary Marshall is making no defi- 
nite commitments to nations in Eu- 
rope concerning the scope of aid that 
Congress will be asked to provide. Mr. 
Marshall, by putting responsibility 
for action on European nations them- 
selves, is able to retain flexibility of 
action and to have ground in which 
to maneuver. As a former general, the 
Secretary of State likes to keep con- 
trol of a situation and not to find him- 
self on the defensive. 


a Oe 


John McCloy, head of the new World 
Bank, will discover that this Bank is 
to play a secondary instead of a pri- 
mary role in financing world recon- 
struction, unless the U.S. Govern- 
ment agrees to expand Bank lending 
power and to underwrite its loans. 
Private bankers had hoped to control 
the policy of the World Bank. 


© kok 


Officials dismissed by the State De- 
partment for security reasons includ- 
ed some who had exercised an influ- 
ence on policy during the period when 
U.S. tried to appease Russia in her 
plans for postwar expansion. 


x * * 


Generalissimo Chiang Kat-shek is to 
receive more U.S. support to prevent 
his regime from being upset, but 
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China ranks third, not first, in U.S. 
priority of aid for the world. Europe 
is first, the Mediterranean area sec- 
ond. 


x k *& 


Henry Wallace, former Vice Presi- 
dent, is to be pressed to restate his 
praise of the “Marshall Plan” for an 
organized recovery in Europe now 
that Russia’s Joseph Stalin has 
balked at having anything to do with 
the plan. Mr. Wallace in the past has 
insisted, as Russian leaders did, that 
U.S. foreign policy was “imperial- 
istic,” but he changed that line to 
praise the policy Russia now rejects. 


xk * 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
Senate leader, would have preferred, 
on political grounds, not to revive the 
bill to reduce taxes on individual in- 
comes effective next. January 1. Re- 
publicans figured that they could gain 
politically from President Truman’s 
veto of the first tax-cut plan, but pres- 
sure for some tax reduction, coming 
from back home, altered the earlier 
ideas. 


x & * 


President Truman is finding that 
there is some sentiment among South- 
ern Democrats to place Virginia’s 
Harry Byrd in the No. 1 place on the 
1948 Democratic ticket, but Mr. Tru- 
man is not worried about his ability 
to head off any threat to his own re- 
nomination. The President intends to 
run again. 


x kk 


Mr. Truman is taking special lessons 
at the White House in public speak- 
ing in preparation for the 1948 cam- 


paign. 
0% a6 


Democratic Party leaders are highly 
confident that they will win control 
of the Senate in 1948, with all 14 
Democratic Senators who must seek 
re-election concentrated in Democrat- 
ic strongholds, while some of the 18 
Republican Senators who will stand 


- for election are to be in more doubtful 


States. Democrats need to gain 
four seats to get a majority. 


x * * 


The President is counting on the 
of labor leaders to give him a secg 
term, based upon a promise to 
change the new labor law. A combit 
tion of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans from States predog 
nately rural will bar repeal or maj 
alteration of that Act in the forese 
able future. 


kk * 


Governor Tom Dewey, of New York 
favors California’s Governor Eg 
Warren as a running mate if M 
Dewey succeeds in gaining the nom 
nation. Governor Warren has 1 
closed the door to acceptance of sé 
ond place on what he might considg 
a winning ticket. 


eo 


Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, | 
counting upon preferential primatié 
in Midwestern States to give him tl 
political standing needed to gain 
place on the 1948 Republican tick 
Mr. Stassen is not yet making mut 
headway with the local Republica 
Party leaders who have much tos 
in nominating conventions. 


x = 


The White House is confident tha 
rent increases resulting from chang 
in rent-control law sponsored by R 
publicans will backfire among tena 

and produce a large number of Dems 
cratic votes in 1948. There are su 
posed to be about 15,000,000 tenani 
in the country, many of whom Wi 
face increases. 


xk *& 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary ° 
Labor, is running a Labor Depat! 
ment that now is just a shell of i 
former self. Congress has taken aw 
from the Department nearly all of 
functions, including that of mediat 
labor disputes, so that the Secret 
is sitting on top of an organizal 
that largely is occupied in gathem 
statistics. : 
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